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The Battle of Chickamauga. 
REPORT OF GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG. 


[We propose to give during the year the official reports of the most 
prominent Confederate officers engaged in this great battle, and we 
naturally begin with that of the gallant soldier who commanded our 
army on that field.] 


WARM SPRINGS, GEORGIA, December 28th, 1863. 


GENERAL S. COOPER, 
A. G., C. S. A., Richmond, Virginia. 


S1r,—Most of the subordinate reports of the operations of 
our troops at the battle of Chickamauga having been received. are 
herewith forwarded, and for the better understanding of the move- 
ments preceding and following that important event, the following 
narrative is submitted: 

On the 20th of August, it was ascertained certainly that the Federal 
army from Middle Tennessee, under General Rosecrans, had crossed 
the mountains to Stevenson and Bridgeport. His force of effective 
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infantry and artillery amounted to fully 70,000, divided into four corps. 
About the same time, General Burnside advanced from Kentucky 
towards Knoxville, East Tennessee, with a force estimated by the 
General commanding that department at over 25,000. In view of the 
great superiority of numbers brought against him, General Buckner 
concluded to evacuate Knoxville, and with a force of about 5,000 in- 
fantry and artillery and his cavalry, took position in the vicinity of 
Lovdon. Two brigades of his command, Frazier’s at Cumberland 
gap, and Jackson’s in northeast Tennessee, were thus severed from 
us. The enemy having already obtained a lodgment in East Ten- 
nessee by another route, the continued occupation of Cumberland 
Gap became very hazardous to the garrison and comparitively unim- 
portant to us. Its evacuation was accordingly ordered, but on the 
appeal of its commander, stating his resources and ability for defence, 
favorably endorsed by Major-General Buckner, the orders were sus- 
pended on the 31st August. The main body of our army was en- 
camped near Chattanooga, whilst the cavalry force, much reduced 
and enfeebled by long service on short rations, was recruiting in the 
vicinity of Rome, Georgia. Immediately after crossing the moun- 
tains to the Tennessee, the enemy threw a corps by way of Sequat- 
chie Valley to strike the rear of General Buckner’s command, whilst 
Burnside occupied him in front. One division already ordered to his 
assistance, proving insufficient to meet the force concentrating on him, 
Buckner was directed to withdraw to the Hiawassee, with his infantry, 
artillery and supplies, and to hold his cavalry in front to check the 
enemy’s advance. As soon as this change was made, the corps 
threatening his rear was withdrawn, and the enemy commenced a 
movement in force against our left and rear. On the last of August, 
it became known that he had crossed his main force over the Ten- 
nessee river, at and near Carpenter’s ferry, the most accessible point 
from Stevenson. Bya direct route he was now as near our main 
depot of supplies as we were, and our whole line of communication 
was exposed, whilst his was partially secured by mountains and the 
river. By the timely arrival of two small divisions from Mississippi, 
our effective force, exclusive of cavalry, was now a little over 35,000, 
with which it was determined to strike on the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. Closely watched by our cavalry, which had been brought 
forward, it was soon ascertained that the enemy’s general movement 
was towards our left and rear, in the direction of Dalton and Rome, 
keeping Lookout mountain between us. The nature of the country, 
and the want of supplies in it, with the presence of Burnside’s force 
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on our right, rendered a movement on the enemy’s rear with our in- 
ferior force extremely hazardous, if not impracticable. It was, there- 
fore, determined to meet him in front, whenever he should emerge 
from the mountain gorges. To do this, and hold Chattanooga was 
impossible, without such a division of our small force a to endanger 
both parts. Accordingly, our troops were put in position on the 7th 
and 8th of September, and took position from Lee and Gordon’s 
mill to Lafayette, on the road leading south from Chattanooga and 
fronting the east slope of Lookout mountain. The forces on the 
Hiawassee and at Chickamauga Station, took the route by Ringgold. 
A small cavalry force was left in observation at Chattanooga, and a 
brigade of infantry, strongly supported by cavalry, was left at Ring- 
gold to hold the railroad and protect it from raids. 

As soon as our movement was known to the enemy, his corps 
nearest Chattanooga, and which had been threatening Buckner’s rear, 
was thrown into that place, and shortly thereafter commenced to 
move on our rear by the two roads to Lafayette and Ringgold. Two 
other corps were now in Wills’s valley, one nearly opposite the head 
of McLemore’s cove, a valley formed by Lookout mountain and a 
spur of the main ridge called Pigeon mountain, and the other at or 
near Colonel Winston’s, opposite Alpine. 

During the gth, it was ascertained that a column, estimated at from 
four thousand to eight thousand, had crossed Lookout mountain into 
the cove by way of Stevens’s and Cooper’s gaps. Thrown off his 
guard by our rapid movement, apparently in retreat, when, in reality 
we had concentrated opposite his center, and deceived by the infor- 
mation from deserters and others sent into his lines, the enemy 
pressed on his columns to intercept us, and thus exposed himself in 
detail. 

Major-General Hindman received verbal instructions on the gth to 
prepare his division to move against this force, and was informed that 
another division from Lieutenant-General Hills’s command, at Lafay- 
ette, would join him. That evening the following written orders were 
issued to Generals Hindman and Hill: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LEE AND GorDon’s MILLs. 
113% P. M., September 9, 1863. 
Major-General Hindman, Commanding Division : 
GENERAL,—You will move your division immediately 
to Davis’s cross-roads, on the road from Lafayette to Stevens’s gap. 
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At this point you will put yourself in communication with the column 
of General Hill, ordered to move to the same point, and take com- 
mand of the forces, or report to the officer commanding Hill’s column, 
according torank. If in command, you will move upon the enemy, 
reported to be 4,000 or 5,000 strong, encamped at the foot of Look- 
out mountain, at Stevens’s gap. Another column of the enemy is 
reported to be at Cooper’s gap—number not known. * 
I am, General, etc., 
KINLOCH FALCONER, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LEE AND GoRDON’Ss MILL. 
1134 P. M., September gth, 1863. 


Lieutenant-General Hill, Commanding Corps: 


GENERAL,—I enclose orders given to General Hindman. 
General Bragg directs that you send or take, as your judgment dic- 
tates, Cleburne’s division to unite with General Hindman, at Davis’s 
cross-roads to-morrow morning. Hindman starts at twelve o’clock 
to-night, and he has thirteen miles to make. The commander of the 
column, thus united, will move upon the enemy encamped at the foot 
of Stevens’s gap, said to be 4,000 or 5,000. If unforeseen circumstances. 
should prevent your movement, notify Hindman. A cavalry force 
should accompany your column. Hindman has none. Open com- 
munication with Hindman with your cavalry in advance of the junc- 
tion. He marches on the road from Dr. Anderson’s to Davis’s cross- 
roads. 

I am, General, etc., 

KINLOCH FALCONER, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 


On the receipt of this order, during the night, General Hill replied 
that the movement required by him was impracticable, as General 
Cleburne was sick, and both the gaps, Dug’s and Catlett’s had been 
blocked by felling timber, which would require twenty-four hours for 
its removal. Not to lose this favorable opportunity, Hindman by a 
prompt movement being already in position, the following orders 
were issued at 8 A. M., on the roth, for Major-General Buckner to 
move with his two divisions, and report to Hindman: 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LEE AND GorDOoN’s MILL. 
'8 A. M., September roth, 1863. 


Major-General Buckner, Anderson’s : 

GENERAL,—I enclose orders issued last night to Gen- 
erals Hill and Hindman. General Hill has found it impossible to 
carry out the part assigned to Cleburne’s division. The General com- 
manding desires that you will execute, without delay, the order issued 
to General Hill. You can move to Davis’s cross-roads, by the direct 
road, from your present position at Anderson’s, along which General 
Hindman has passed. 

I am, General, etc., 
GEo. W. BRENT, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


And both Hindman and Hill were notified. Hindman had halted 
his division at Morgan’s, some three or four miles from Davis’s cross- 
roads in the cove, and at this point Buckner joined him during the 
afternoon of the roth. Reports fully confirming previous information 
in regard to the position of the enemy’s forces, were received during 


the roth, and it became certain that he was moving his three columns 
to form a junction upon us, at or near Lafayette. The corps near 
Colonel Winston's, moved on the mountain towards Alpine, a point 
twenty miles south of us. The one opposite the cove continued its 
movement, and threw forward its advance to Davis’s cross-roads, and 
Crittenden moved fromsChattanooga on the roads to Ringgold and 
Lee and Gordon’s mills. To strike these isolated commands in 
succession was our obvious policy. To secure more prompt and 
decided action in the movement ordered against the enemy’s centre, 
my headquarters were removed to Lafayette, where I arrived about 
half-past 11 P. M., on the roth, and Lieutenant-General Polk was 
ordered forward with his remaining division to Anderson’s, so as to 
cover Hindman’s rear during the operations in the cove. At La- 
fayette, I met Major Nocquet, engineer officer on General Buckner’s 
staff, sent by General Hindman after a junction of their commands, 
to confer with me, and suggest a change in the plan of operations. 
After hearing the reports of this officer, and obtaining from the active 
and energetic cavalry commander in front of our position, Brigadier- 
General Martin, the latest information of the enemy's movements and 
position, I verbally directed the Major to return to General Hind- 
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man, and say, that my plans could not be changed, and that he would 
carry out his orders. At the same time the following written orders 
were sent to the General by courier: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, GA., 12 P. M., Sept. 10, 1863. 


Major-General Hindman, Commanding, etc.: 


GENERAL,—Headquarters are here, and the following 
is the information: 


Crittenden’s corps is advancing on us from Chattanooga. A large 
force from the south has advanced to within seven miles of this point. 
Polk is left at Anderson’s to cover your rear. General Bragg orders 
you to attack and force your way through the enemy to this point 
at the earliest hour you can see him in the morning. Cleburne will 
attack in front the moment your guns are heard. 

I am, General, etc., 
GEORGE W. BRENT, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Orders were also given for Walker’s reserve corps to move 
promptly and join Cleburne’s division at Dug gap, to unite in the 
attack. At the same time Cleburne was directed to remove all ob- 
structions in the road in his front, which was promptly done, and by 
day-light he was ready to move. The obstructions in Catlett’s gap 
were also ordered to be removed, to clear the road in Hindman’s 
rear. Breckinridge’s division, Hill’s corps, was kept in position south 
of Lafayette to check any movement the enemy might make from 
that direction. 

At daylight, I proceeded to join Cleburne at Dug gap, and found 
him waiting the opening of Hindman’s guns to move on the enemy’s 
flank and rear. Most of the day was spent in this position, waiting 
in great anxiety for the attack:by Hindman’s column. Several 
couriers and two staff officers were dispatched at different times, 
urging him to move with promptness and vigor. About the middle 
of the afternoon the first gun was heard, when the advance of Cle- 
burne’s division discovered the enemy had taken advantage of our 
delay and retreated to the mountain passes. The enemy now dis- 
covered his error and commenced to repair it by withdrawing his 
corps from the direction of Alpine, to unite with the one near McLe- 
more’s cove, whilst that was gradually extended towards Lee and 
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Gordon’s mills. Our movement having thus failed in its justly anti- 
cipated results, it was determined to turn upon the third corps of the 
enemy, approaching us from the direction of Chattanooga. The 
forces were accordingly withdrawn to Lafayette, and Polk’s and Wal- 
ker’s corps were moved immediately in the direction of Lee and 
Gordon’s mills. The one corps of the enemy in this direction was 
known to be divided—one division having been sent to Ringgold. 
Upon learning the dispositions of the enemy from our cavalry com- 
mander in that direction, on the afternoon of the 12th Lieutenant- 
General Polk, commanding the advance forces, was directed in the 
following note: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, GaA., 6 P. M., Sept. rath. 

Lieutenant- General Polk : 

GENERAL,—I enclose you a dispatch from General 
Pegram. This presents you a fine opportunity of striking Crittenden 
in detail, and I hope you will avail yourself of it at daylight to mor- 
row. This division crushed, and the others are yours. We can then 
turn on the force in the cove. Wheeler’s cavalry will move on 
Wilder so as to cover your right. I shall be delighted to hear of 


your success. 
Very truly yours, 


BRAXTON BRAGG. 


To attack at daylight on the 13th. Upon further information the 
order was renewed in two notes, at later hours of the same day as 
follows : 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, GA., 6 P. M., Sept rath, 1863. 


Lieutenant-General Polk, Commanding Corps : 

GENERAL,—I enclose you a dispatch marked “A,” and 
I now give you the orders of the Commanding General, viz: to 
attack at day-dawn to-morrow the infantry column reported in said 
dispatch, at three-quarters of a mile beyond Peavine Church, on 
the road to Graysville, from Lafayette. 

I am, General, etc., 
GEORGE W. BRENT, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
LAFAYETTE, GA., Sept. 12th, 1863. 


Lieutenant-General Polk, Commanding Corps: 

GENERAL,—The enemy is approaching from the south, 
and it is highly important that your attack in the morning should 
be quick and decided. Let no time be lost. 


I am, General, etc , 
GEORGE W. BRENT. 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


At 11 P. M., a dispatch was received from the General, stating that 
he had taken a strong position for defence, and requesting that he 
should be heavily reinforced. He was promptly ordered not to defer 
his attack, his force being already numerically superior to the enemy, 
and was reminded that his success depended upon the promptness 
and rapidity of his movements. He was further informed that Buck- 
ner’s corps would be moved within supporting distance the next 
morning. 

Early on the 13th I proceeded to the front, ahead of Buckner’s 
command, to find that no advance had been made on the enemy, and 
that his forces had formed a junction, and re-crossed the Chick- 
amauga. Again disappointed, immediate measures were taken to 
place our trains and limited supplies in safe positions, when all our 
forces were concentrated along the Chickamauga, threatening the 
enemy in front. Major-General Wheeler, with two divisions of cav- 
alry, occupied the positions on the extreme left, vacated by Hill’s corps, 
and was directed to press the enemy in McLemore’s cove, to divert 
his attention from our real movement. Brigadier-General Forrest, 
with his own and Pegram’s division of cavalry, covered the move- 
ment on our front and right. Brigadier-General. B. R. Johnston, 
whose brigade had been at Ringgold holding the railroad, was moved 
towards Reed’s bridge, which brought him on the extreme right of 
the line. Walker’s corps formed on his left, opposite Alexander’s 
bridge. Buckner’s next, near Ledford’s ford. Polk’s opposite Lee 
and Gordon’s mills, and Hill’s on the extreme left. With Johnston, 
moved two brigades, just arrived from Mississippi, and three of Long- 
street’s corps, all without artillery and transportation. 

The following orders were issued on the night of the 17th for the 
forces to cross the Chickamauga, commencing the movement at 6 
o'clock A. M., on the 18th, by the extreme right at Reed’s bridge: 
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HEADQUARTER’S ARMY TENNESSEE, 
IN THE FIELD, LEET’s TAN-YARD, Sept. 18, 1863. 


(Circular. ] 


I. Johnston’s column (Hood’s) on crossing at or near Reed’s 
bridge will turn to the left by the most practicable route, and sweep 
up the Chickamauga towards Lee and Gordon’s mills. 

II. Walker, crossing at Alexander’s bridge, will unite in this move, 
and push vigorously on the enemy’s flank and rear in the same di- 
rection. 

III. Buckner, crossing at Ledford’s ford, will join in the movement 
to the left, and press the enemy up the stream from Polk’s front at 
Lee and Gordon’s mills. 

IV. Polk will press his forces to the front of Lee and Gordon’s 
mills, and if met by too much resistance to cross, will bear to the 
right and cross at Dalton’s ford, or at Ledford’s, as may be necessary, 
and join the attack wherever the enemy may be. , 

V. Hill will cover our left flank from an advance of the enemy 
from the cove, and, by pressing the cavalry in his front, ascertain if 
the enemy is reinforcing at Lee and Gordon’s mills, in which event 
he will attack them in flank. 

VI. Wheeler’s cavalry will hold the gap in Pigeon mountain, and 
cover our rear and left and bring up the stragglers. 

VII. All teams, etc., not with troops, should go towards Ringgold 
and Dalton, Georgia, beyond Taylor’s ridge. All cooking should be 
done at the trains; rations, when cooked, will be forwarded to the 
troops. 

VIII. The above movements will be executed with the utmost 
promptness and persistence. 


By command of General Bragg, 
GEORGE W. BRENT, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


The resistance offered by the enemy’s cavalry and the difficulties 
arising from the bad and narrow country roads, caused unexpected 
delays in the execution of these movements. Though the com- 
mander of the right column was several times urged to press forward, 
his crossing was not affected until late in the afternoon. At this time 
Major-General Hood, of Longstreet’s corps, arrived and assumed 
command of the column, Brigadier-General Johnston resuming his 
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improvised division of three brigades. Alexander’s bridge was hotly 
contested and finally broken up by the enemy, just as General Wal- 
ker secured possession. He moved down stream, however, a short, 
distance and crossed, as directed, at Byron’s ford, and thus secured 
a junction with Hood after night. 

The movement was resumed at daylight on the 19th, and Buck- 
ner’s corps, with Cheatham’s division, of Polk’s, had crossed and 
formed, when a brisk engagement commenced with our cavalry, un- 
der Forrest on the extreme right. About nine o’clock a brigade 
from Walker was ordered to Forrest’s support, and soon after Wal- 
ker was ordered to attack with his whole force. Our line was now 
formed with Buckner’s left resting on the Chickamauga, about one 
mile below Lee and Gordon’s mills. On his right came Hood with 
his own and Johnston’s divisions, with Walker on the extreme right, 
Cheatham’s division being in reserve, the general direction being a 
little east of north. The attack ordered by our right was made by 
General Walker in his usual gallant style, and soon developed a 
largely superior force opposed. He drove them handsomely, how- 
ever, and captured several batteries of artillery in most gallant 
charges. Before Cheatham’s division, ordered to his support, could 
reach him, he had been pressed back to his first position, by the ex- 
tended lines of the enemy assailing him on both flanks. The two 
commands united were soon enabled to force the enemy back again, 
and recover our advantage, though we were yet greatly outnumbered. 
These movements on our right were in a direction to leave an open- 
ing in our line between Cheatham and Hood. Stewart’s division, 
forming Buckner’s second line, was thrown to the right to fill this, 
and it soon became hotly engaged, as did Hood’s whole front. The 
enemy, whose left was at Lee and Gordon’s mills when our move- 
ment commenced, had rapidly transferred forces from his extreme 
right, changing his entire line, and seemed disposed to dispute, with 
all his ability, our effort to gain the main road to Chattanooga in his 
rear. Lieutenant-General Polk was ordered to move his remaining 
division across at the nearest ford, and to assume the command in 
person on our right. Hill’s corps was also ordered to cross below 
Lee and Gordon’s mills and join the line on the right. 

Whilst these movements were being made, our right and centre 
were heavily and almost constantly engaged. Stewart, by a vigorous 
assault, broke the enemy’s centre, and penetrated far into his lines, 
but was obliged to retire for want of sufficient force to meet the 
heavy enfilade fire which he encountered from the right. Hood, later 
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engaged, advanced from the first fire, and continued to drive the 
force in his front until night. Cleburne’s division, of Hill’s corps, 
which first reached the right, was ordered to attack immediately, in 
conjunction with the force already engaged. This veteran command, 
under its gallant chief, moved to its work after sunset, taking the 
enemy completely by surprise, driving him in great disorder for 
nearly a mile, and inflicting a very heavy loss. Night found us mas- 
ters of the ground, after a series of very obstinate contests with 
largely superior numbers. 

From captured prisoners and others we learned with certainty that 
we have encountered the enemy’s whole force, which had been mov- 
ing day and night since they first ascertained the direction of our 
march. Orders had been given for the rapid march to the field of 
all reinforcements arriving by railroad, and three additional brigades 
from this source joined us early next morning. The remaining forces 
on our extreme left, east of the Chickamauga, had been ordered up 
early in the afternoon, but reached the field too late to participate in 
the engagement of that day. They were ordered into line on their 
arrival, and disposed for a renewal of the action early the next morn- 
ing. Information was received from Lieutenant-General Longstreet 
of his arrival at Ringgold and departure for the field. Five small 
brigades of his corps, about five thousand effective infantry, no artil- 
lery, reached us in time to participate in the action, three of them on 
the 19th and two more on the 2oth. 

Upon the close of the engagement on the evening of the roth, the 
proper commanders were summoned to my camp fire, and there re- 
ceived specific information and instructions touching the disposition 
of the troops, and for the operations of the next morning. The whole 
force was divided for the next morning into two commands and as- 
signed to the two senior Lieutenant-Generals—Longstreet and Polk. 
The former to the left, where all his own troops were stationed, the 
latter continuing his command of the right. Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet reached my headquarters about 11 P. M., and immediately 
received his instructions. After a few hours’ rest at my camp fire, he 
moved at daylight to his line, just in front of my position. Lieu- 
tenant-General Polk was ordered to assail the enemy oun our extreme 
right at day-dawn on the 2oth, and to take up the attack in succession, 
rapidly to the left. The left wing was to await the attack by the 
right; take it up promptly when made, and the whole line was then 
to be pushed vigorously and persistently against the enemy through- 
out its extent. Before the dawn of day, myself and staff were ready 
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for the saddle, occupying a position immediately in rear of, and ac- 
cessible to all parts of the line. With increasing anxiety and disap- 
pointment, I waited untill after sunrise without hearing a gun, and at 
length dispatched a staff-officer to Lieutenant-General Polk to ascer- 
tain the cause of the delay, and urge him to a prompt and speedy 
movement. This officer not finding the General with his troops, and 
learning where he had spent the night, proceeded across Alexander’s 
bridge to the east side of the Chickamauga, and there delivered my 
message. Proceeding in person to the right wing, I found the troops 
not even prepared for the movement. Messengers were immediately 
dispatched for Lieutenant-General Polk, and he shortly after joined 
me, my orders were renewed, and the General was urged to their 
prompt execution, the more important as the ear was saluted through- 
out the night, with the sounds of the axe and fallen timber, as the 
enemy industriously labored to strengthen his position by hastily 
constructed barricades and breastworks. A reconnoissance made in 
the front of our extreme right, during this delay, crossed the main 
road to Chattanooga, and proved the important fact that this greatly 
desired position was open to our possession. 

The reasons assigned for this unfortunate delay by the wing com- 
mander, appear in part in the reports of his subordinates. It is suf- 
ficient to say they are entirely unsatisfactory. It also appears from 
these reports that when the action was opened on the right, about 
10 o’clock A. M., the troops were moved to the assault in detail, and 
by detachments, unsupported until nearly all parts of the right wing 
were in turn repulsed with heavy loss. Our troops were led with the 
greatest gallantry, and exhibited great coolness, bravery and heroic 
devotion. In no instance did they fail, when called on, to rally and 
return to the charge; but though invariably driving the enemy with 
great slaughter, at the points assailed, they were compelled in turn to 
yield to the greatly superior numbers constantly brought against them. 
The attack on the left, promptly made as ordered, met with less re- 
sistance, much of the enemy’s strength having been transferred to our 
right, and was successfully and vigorously followed up. About 2 P. 
M., passing along the line to our left, I found we had been checked 
in our progress by encountering a strong position, strengthened by 
works, and obstinately defended. Unable to afford assistance from 
any other part of the field, written orders were immediately dispatched 
to Lieutenant-General Polk, to again assault the enemy in his front 
with his whole force, and to persist until he should dislodge him from 
his position. Directing the operations on our left to be continued, I 
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moved again to the right and soon dispatched a staff officer to Gen- 
eral Polk, urging a prompt and vigorous execution of my written 
orders. About 4 P. M., this general assault was made and the attack 
was continued from right to left, until the enemy gave way at different 
points and, finally, about dark, yielded us his line. The contest was 
severe, but the impetuous charge of our troops could not be resisted 
when they were brought to bear in full force, even where the enemy 
possessed all the advantage of position and breastworks. The troops 
were halted, by their respective commanders, when the darkness of 
the night, and the density of the forest rendered further movements 
uncertain and dangerous, and the army bivouaced on the ground it 
had so gallantly won. Both flanks having advanced more rapidly 
than the centre, they were found confronting each other in lines 
nearly parallel, and within artillery range. Any advance by them, 
especially at night, over ground so thickly wooded, might have re- 
sulted in the most serious consequences. 

The enemy, though driven from his lines, still confronted us, and 
desultory firing was heard until eight P. M. Other noises, indicating 
movements and dispositions for the morrow, continued until a late 
hour at night. 

During the operations by the main forces, on the 19th and 2oth, 
the cavalry, on the flanks, was actively and usefully employed, hold- 
ing the enemy in observation and threatening or assailing him as 
occasion offered. From the report of Major-General Wheeler, com- 
manding on the left, it will be seen what important service was ren- 
dered, both on the 20th and 21st, by his command, especially in the 
capture of prisoners and property, and in the dispersion of the 
enemy’s cavalry. Brigadier-General Forrest’s report will show 
equally gallant and valuable services by his command on our right. 

Exhausted by two days’ battle, with very limited supply of provi- 
sions, and almost destitute of water, some time in daylight was abso- 
lutely essential for our troops to supply these necessaries and 
replenish their ammunition before renewing the contest. Availing 
myself of this necessary delay to inspect and readjust my lines, I 
moved, as soon as daylight served, on the 21st. On my arrival, 
about sunrise, near Lieutenant-General Polk’s bivouac, I met the 
ever vigilant General Liddell, commanding a division in our front 
line, who was awaiting the General to report that his pickets this 
morning discovered the enemy had retreated during the night from 
his immediate front. Instructions were promptly given to push for- 
ward our whole line of skirmishers to the front, and I moved to the 
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left and extended these orders. All the cavalry at hand, including 
my personal guard, were ordered to the front. Members of my staff, 
in passing through the lines of our left wing with their escort, were 
warned of danger, and told that they were entering on the neutral 
ground between us and the enemy. But this proved to be an error, 
and our cavalry soon came upon the enemy’s rear guard, where the 
main road passes through Missionary ridge. He had availed himself 
of the night to withdraw from our front, and his main body was al- 
ready in position within his lines at Chattanooga. Any immediate 
pursuit by our infantry and artillery would have been fruitless, as it 
was not deemed practicable, with our weak and exhausted forces, to 
assail the enemy, now more than double our numbers, behind his en- 
trenchments. Though we had defeated him and driven him from the 
field with heavy loss in men, arms and artillery, it had only been done 
by heavy sacrifices, in repeated, persistent and most gallant assaults 
upon superior numbers strongly posted and protected. 

The conduct of our troops was excellent throughout the prolonged 
contest. Often repulsed where success seemed impossible, they never 
failed to rally and return to the charge, until the last combined and 
determined effort, in which the spirit of every man seemed to con- 
spire for success, was crowned with the reward due to such gallantry 
in a just cause. 

Our loss was in proportion to the prolonged and obstinate struggle. 
Two-fifths of our gallant troops had fallen, and the number of general 
and staff officers stricken down will best show how these troops were 
led. Major-General Hood, the model soldier and inspiring leader, 
fell after contributing largely to our success, and has suffered the ir- 
reparable loss of a leg. That his valuable life should be spared to us 
is, however, a source of thankfulness and gratitude. Major-General 
Hindman, highly distinguished for gallantry and good conduct, re- 
ceived a severe contusion, but persisted in keeping the saddle until 
he witnessed the success in which his command largely participated. 
Brigadier-Generals B. H. Helm, Preston Smith, and James Deshla 
died upon the field in the heroic discharge of duty. They were true 
patriots and gallant soldiers, and worthy of the high reputation they 
enjoyed. Brigadier-Generals Adams, Gregg and McNair fell se- 
verely wounded whilst gallantly leading their commands in the thick- 
est of the fight. It is gratifying to know they are convalescing and 
will be again found at the post of duty and danger. 

Judging from appearances on the field, the enemy’s losses must 
have exceeded our own largely, but we have no means of correctly es- 
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timating them. We captured over eight thousand prisoners, fifty-one 
pieces of artillery, fifteen thousand stand of small arms, and quanti- 
ties of ammunition, with wagons, ambulances and teams, medicines, 
and hospital stores in large quantities. The accompanying maps, 
one, two, three and four, based on accurate surveys, will afford the 
necessary information for the correct understanding of the move- 
ments of both armies. The positions of the troops on the field are 
given mostly from the sketches of their respective commanders. 
The times selected for indication were the morning of the 19th, when 
the action commenced—the morning of the 2oth and the evening of 
the 2oth, at the close of the operations. There has been much delay 
in rendering some of the subordinate reports, and none have been 
received from Lieutenant-Generals Polk and Hill, and only two from 
brigades in Longstreet’s corps. The absence of these has caused a 
delay in making up my own, and induced me to defer forwarding the 
others, hoping that all might be submitted together. 

For the many deeds of daring and acts of heroic devotion exhib- 
ited on this field reference is made to the subordinate reports. It will 
be remarked that the private soldier is eminently distinguished, as he 
always will be, in an army where the rank and file is made up of the 
best citizens of the country. 

The medical officers, both in the field and in the hospitals, earned 
the lasting gratitude of the soldier and deserve the highest commen- 
dation. The great number of wounded thrown suddenly upon their 
hands taxed every energy and every faculty. With means greatly 
inadequate, especially in transportation, they soon reduced confusion 
into order, and by assiduity and skill, afforded to the gallant sufferers 
that temporal relief for which they might look in vain to any other 
source. In this connection, it is a pleasing duty to acknowledge in 
grateful terms the deep indebtness of the army to the Hospital Relief 
Associations, which so promptly and so generously pressed forward 
their much needed assistance. Under the admirable management of 
their officers in Atlanta, we were soon furnished with every necessary 
and comfort, and stores continued to arrive until notice was given 
that our wants were all supplied. The.officers of my staff, personal 
and general, served me on this field and on the arduous marches 
preceding, with their usual zeal, intelligence and gallantry. 

The whole cavalry force having been dispatched to press the enemy 
and cut off detachments, orders were given for the army to move to 
a point near the railroad and convenient to water, still interposing 
between the enemy and our large number of wounded, our trophies, 
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and our wounded prisoners, whose removal from the field occupied 
many days. 

Our supplies of all kinds were greatly reduced, the railroad having 
been constantly occupied in transporting troops, prisoners, and our 
wounded, and the bridges having been destroyed to a point two miles 
south of Ringgold. These supplies were ordered to be replenished, 
and as soon as it was seen that we could be subsisted, the army was 
moved forward to seize and hold the only communication the enemy 
had with his supplies in the rear. His important road, and the 
shortest, by half, to his depot at Bridgeport, lay along the south bank 
of the Tennessee. The holding of this all-important route was con- 
fided to Lieutenant-General Longstreet’s command, and its possssion 
forced the enemy to a road double the length, over two ranges of 
mountains, by wagon transportation. At the same time, our cavalry, 
in large force, was thrown across the river to operate on this long and 
difficult route. These dispositions, faithfully sustained, ensured the 
enemy’s speedy evacuation of Chattanooga for want of food and 
forage. Possessed of the shortest road to his depot, and the one by 
which reinforcements must reach him, we held him at our mercy, and 
his destruction was only a question of time. The disastrous loss of 
these advantages must be the subject of a future communication. 
The suggestion of a movement by our right, immediately after the 
battle, to the north of the Tennessee, and thence upon Nashville, re- 
quires notice only because it will find a place on the files of the de- 
partment. Such a movement was utterly impossible for want of 
transportation. Nearly half our army consisted of reinforcements 
just before the battle, without a wagon or an artillery horse, and 
nearly, if not quite, a third of the artillery horses on the field had 
been lost. The railroad bridges, too, had been destroyed to a point 
south of Ringgold, and in all the road from Cleveland to Knoxville. 
To these insurmountable difficulties were added the entire absence of . 
means to cross the river, except by fording at a few precarious points 
too deep for artillery, and the well known danger of sudden rises, by 
which all communication would be cut,—a contingency which did 
actually happen a few days after the visionary scheme was proposed. 
But the most serious objection to the proposition was its entire want 
of military propriety. It abandoned to the enemy our entire line of 
communication, and laid open to him our depots of supplies, whilst 
it placed us with a greatly inferior force beyond a difficult and, at 
times, impassable river, in a country affording no subsistence to men 
or animals. It also left open to the enemy, at a distance of only ten 
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miles, our battle field, with thousands of our wounded and his own 
and all the trophies and supplies we had won. All this was to be 
risked and given up for what? To gain the enemy’s rear and cut 
him off from his depot of supplies by the route over the mountains, 
when the very movement abandoned to his unmolested use the better 
and more practicable route of half the length on the south side of 
the river. It is hardly necessary to say the proposition was not even 
entertained, whatever may have been the inferences drawn from sub- 
sequeht movements. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
BRAXTON BRAGG, General. 


Services of the ‘‘ Virginia’? (Merrimac). 
By Capt. CATEsBy AP R. JONES. 


[The following deeply interesting narrative of the gallant and ac- 
complished executive officer of the Virginia was prepared for our 
Society not long before his lamented death. It will be found to dis- 
pose of most conclusively the claim of the Monitor for prize money.] 


When on April 21st, 1861, the Virginians took possession of the 
abandoned navy-yard at Norfolk, they found that the Merrimac had 
been burnt and sunk. She was raised; and on June 23d following, 
the Hon. S. R. Mallory, Confederate Secretary of the Navy, ordered 
that she should be converted into an iron-clad, on the plan proposed 
by Lieutenant John M. Brooke, C. S. Navy. 

The hull was 275 feet long. About 160 feet of the central portion 
was covered by a roof of wood and iron, inclining about thirty-six 
degrees. The wood was two feet thick; it consisted of oak plank 
four inches by twelve inches, laid up and down next the iron, and 
two courses of pine; one longitudinal of eight inches thickness, the 
other twelve inches thick. 

The intervening space on top was closed by permanent gratings of 
two-inch square iron two and one-half inches apart, leaving openings 
for four hatches, one near each end, and one forward and one abaft 
the smoke-stack. The roof did not project beyond the hull. There 
was no knuckle as in the Atlanta, Tennessee and our other iron clads 


2 
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of later and improved construction. The ends of the shield were 
rounded. 

The armor was four‘inches thick. It was fastened to its wooden 
backing by one and three-eighths inch bolts, countersunk and se- 
cured by iron nuts and washers. The plates were eight inches wide. 
Those first made were one inch thick, which was as thick as we could 
then punch cold iron. We succeeded soon in punching two inches, 
and the remaining plates, more than two-thirds, were two inches 
thick. They were rolled and punched at the Tredegar Works, 
Richmond. The outside course was up and down, the next longitu- 
dinal. Joints were broken where there were more than two courses. 

The hull, extending two feet below the roof, was plated with one 
inch iron ; it was intended that it should have had three inches. 

The prow was of cast iron, wedge-shape, and weighed 1,500 pounds. 
It was about two feet under water, and projected two feet from the 
stem; it was not well fastened. 

The rudder and propeller were unprotected. 

The battery consisted of ten guns, four single-banded Brooke rifles 
and six nine-inch Dahlgren’s shell guns. Two of the rifles, bow and 
stern pivots, were seven-inch, of 14,500 pounds ; the other two were 
6.4-inch (32 pounds calibre), of 9,000 pounds, one on each broadside. 
The nine-inch gun on each side nearest the furnaces was fitted for 
firing hot shot. A few nine-inch shot with extra windage were cast 
for hot shot. No other solid shot were on board during the fight. 

The engines were the same the vessel had whilst in the United 
States Navy. They were radically defective, and had been con- 
demned by the United States Government. Some changes had been 
made, notwithstanding which the engineers reported that they were 
unreliable. They performed very well during the fight, but after- 
wards failed several times, once whilst under fire. 

There were many vexatious delays attending the fitting and equip- 
ment of the ship. Most of them arose from the want of skilled labor 
and lack of proper tools and appliances. Transporting the iron from 
Richmond also caused much delay: the railroads were taxed to 
supply the army. 

The crew, 320 in number, were obtained with great difficulty. 
With few exceptions they were volunteers from the army; most of 
them were landsmen. Their deficiencies were as much as possible 
overcome by the zeal and intelligence of the officers; a list of them is 
appended. In the fight one of the nine-inch guns was manned by a 
detachment of the Norfolk United Artillery. 
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The vessel was by the Confederates called Virginia. She was put 
in commission during the last week of February, but continued 
crowded with mechanics until the eve of the fight. She was badly 
ventilated, very uncomfortable, and very unhealthy. There was an 
average of fifty or sixty at the hospital, in addition to the sick-list on 
board. 

The Flag-Officer, Franklin Buchanan, was detained in Richmond 
in charge of an important bureau, from which he was only relieved a 
few days before the fight. There was no captain; the ship was com- 
missioned and equipped by the Executive and Ordnance Officer, 
who had reported for duty in November. He had by special order 
selected her battery, and was also made responsible for its efficiency. 

A trial was determined upon, although the vessel was in an incom- 
plete condition. The lower part of the shield forward was only im- 
mersed a few inches, instead of two feet as was intended; and there 
was but one inch of iron on the hull. The port-shutters, &c., were 
unfinished. 

The Virginia was unseaworthy, her engines were unreliable, and 
her draft, over twenty-two feet, prevented her from going to Wash- 
ington. Her field of operation was therefore restricted to the bay 
and its immediate vicinity ; there was no regular concerted move- 
ment with the army.* 

The frigates Congress and Cumberland temptingly invited an at- 
tack. It was fixed for Thursday night, March 6th, 1862; the pilots, of 
whom there were five, having been previously consulted. The sides 
were slushed, supposing that it would increase the tendency of the 
projectiles to glance. All preparations were made, including lights 
at obstructions. After dark the pilots declared that they could not 
pilot the ship during the night. They had a high sense of their re- 
sponsibility. In justice to them it should be stated that it was not 
easy to pilot a vessel of our great draft under favorable circumstances, 
and that the difficulties were much increased by the absence of lights, 
buoys, &c., to which they had been accustomed. 

The attack was postponed to Saturday, March 8th. The weather 








*There was, however, an informal understanding between General Ma- 
gruder, who commanded the Confederate forces on the Peninsula, and the 
Executive officer, to the effect that General Magruder should be kept ad- 
vised by us, in order that his command might be concentrated near Hamp- 
ton when our attack should be made. The.movement was prevented in 
consequence of a large portion of the command having been detached just 
before the fight. 
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was favorable. We left the navy yard at 11 A. M., against the last 
half of the flood tide, steamed down the river past our batteries, 
through the obstructions, across Hampton Roads, to the mouth of 
James river, where off Newports News lay at anchor the frigates Cum- 
berland and Congress, protected by strong batteries and gunboats. 
The action commenced about 3 P. M. by our firing the bow-gun j at 
the Cumberland, less than a mile distant. A powerful fire was imme- 
diately concentrated upon us from all the batteries afloat and ashore. 
The frigates Minnesota, Roanoke and St. Lawrence with other ves- 
sels, were seen coming from Old Point. We fired at the Congress 
on passing, but continued to head directly for the Cumberland, which 
vessel we had determined to run into, and in less than fifteen minutes 
from the firing of the first gun we rammed her just forward of the 
starboard fore chains. There were heavy spars about her bows, 
probably to ward off torpedoes, through which we had to break before 
reaching the side of the ship. The noise of the crashing timbers was 
distinctly heard above the din of battle. There was no sign of the 
hole above water. It must have been large, as the ship soon com- 
menced to careen. The shock to us on striking was slight. We im- 
mediately backed the engines. The blow was not repeated. We 
here lost the prow, and had the stem slightly twisted. The Cumber- 
land { fought her guns gallantly as long as they were above water. 
She went down bravely, with her colors flying. One of her shells 
struck the still of the bow-port and exploded ; the fragments killed 
two and wounded a number. Our after nine-inch gun was loaded 
and ready for firing, when its muzzle was struck by a shell, which 
broke it off and fired the gun. Another gun also had its muzzle shot 
off ; it was broken so short that at each subsequent discharge its port 
was set on fire. The damage to the armor was slight. Their fire 
appeared to have been aimed at our ports. Had it been concentrated 
at the water-line we would have been seriously hurt, if not sunk. 
Owing to the ebb tide and our great draft we could not close with the 
Congress without first going up stream and then turning, which was 





+It killed and wounded ten men at the after pivot gun of the Cumberland. 
The second shot from the same gun killed and wounded twelve men at her 
forward pivot gun. Lieutenant Charles C. Simms pointed and fired the 
gun. 

t She was a sailing frigate of 1,726 tons, mounting two ten-inch pivots and 
twenty-two nine-inch guns. Her crew numbered 376; her loss in killed and 
wounded was 121. 
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a tedious operation, besides subjecting us twice to the full fire of the 
batteries, some of which we silenced 

We were accompanied from the yard by the gunboats Beaufort, 
Lieutenant-Commander W. H. Parker, and Raleigh, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J. W. Alexander. As soon as the firing was heard up James 
river, the Patrick Henry, Commander John R Tucker, Jamestown, 
Lieutenant Commander J. N. Barney, and the gunboat Teaser, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander W. A. Webb, under command of Captain John 
R. Tucker, stood down the river, joining us about four o’clock. All 
these vessels were gallantly fought and handled, and rendered valua- 
ble and effective service. 

The prisoners from the Congress stated that when on board that 
ship it was seen that we were standing up the river, that three cheers 
were given under the impression that we had quit the fight. They 
were soon undeceived. When they saw us heading down stream, 
fearing the fate of the Cumberland, they slipped their cables, made 
sail, and ran ashore bows on. We took a position off her quarter, 
about two cables’ length distant, and opened a deliberate fire. Very 
few of her guns bore on us, and they were soon disabled. The other 
batteries continued to play on us, as did the Minnesota, then aground 
about one and one-half miles off. The St. Lawrence also opened on 
us shortly after. There was great havoc on board the Congress. 
She was several times on fire. Her gallant commander, Lieutenant 
Joseph B. Smith,* was struck in the breast by the fragment of a shell 
and instantly killed The carnage was frightful. Nothing remained 
but to strike their colors, which they did. They hoisted the white 
flag, half-masted, at the main and at the spanker gaff. The Beaufort 
and Raleigh were ordered to burn her. They went alongside and 
secured several of her officers and some twenty of her men as prison- 
ers. The officers urgently asked permission to assist their wounded 
out of the ship. It was granted. They did not return. A sharp fire 
of musketry from the shore killed some of the prisoners and forced 
the tugs to leave. A boat was sent from the Virginia to burn her, 
covered by the Teaser. A fire was opened on them from the shore, 
and also from the Congress, with both of her white flags flying, 
wounding Lieutenant Minor and others. We replied to this outrage 
upon the usages of civilized warfare by reopening on the Congress 
with hot shot and incendiary shell. Her crew escaped by boats, as 
did that of the Cumberland. Canister and grape would have pre- 


* His sword was sent by flag of truce to his father, Admiral Joseph Smith. 
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vented it; but in neither case was any attempt made to stop them, 
though it has been otherwise stated, possibly from our firing on the 
shore or at the Congress. 

We remained near the Congress to prevent her recapture. Had 
she been retaken, it might have been said that the Flag-Officer per- 
mitted it, knowing that his brother * was an officer of that vessel. 

A distant and unsatisfactory fire was at times had at the Minnesota. 
The gunboats also engaged her. We fired canister and grape occa- 
sionally in reply to musketry from the shore, which had become 
annoying. 

About this time the Flag Officer was badly wounded by a rifle- 
ball, and had to be carried below. His bold daring and intrepid con- 
duct won the admiration of all on board. The Executive and Ord- 
nance officer, Lieutenant Catesby Ap R. Jones, succeeded to the 
command. 

The action continued until dusk, when we were forced to seek an 
anchorage. The Congress was riddled and on fire. A transport 
steamer was blown up. A schooner was sunk and another captured. 
We had to leave without making a serious attack on the Minnesota, 
though we fired at her as we passed on the other side of the Middle 
Ground, and also at the St. Lawrence.t} The latter frigate fired at us 
by broadsides, not a bad plan for small calibres against iron-clads, 
if concentrated. It was too dark to aim well. We anchored off our 
batteries at Sewell Point. The squadron followed. 

The Congressf{ continued to burn; “she illuminated the heavens, 
and varied the scene by the firing of her own guns and the flight of 
her balls through the air,” until shortly after midnight, “ when her 
magazine exploded, and a column of burning matter appeared high in 
the air, to be followed by the stillness of death,” [extract from report 
of General Mansfield, U. S. A.] One of the pilots chanced about 11 
P. M. to be looking in the direction of the Congress, when there 
passed a strange looking craft, brought out in bold relief by the bril- 
liant light of the burning ship, which he at once proclaimed to be the 





* One of the sad attendants of civil war—divided families—was here 
illustrated. The Flag-Officer’s brother was Paymaster of the Congress. 
The First and Second Lieutenants had each a brother in the United States 
army. The father of the Fourth Lieutenant was also in the United States 
army. The father of one of the Midshipmen was in the United States navy. 

+ A sailing frigate of fifty guns and 1,726 tons. 

tA sailing frigate of 1,867 tons, mounting fifty guns. She had a crew of 
434, of whom there were 120 killed and missing. 
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Ericsson. We were therefore not surprised in the morning to see the 
Monitor at anchor near the Minnesota. The latter ship was still 
aground. Some delay occurred from sending our wounded out of 
the ship; we had but one serviceable boat left. Admiral Buchanan 
was landed at Sewell Point. 

At eight A. M. we got under way, as did the Patrick Henry, James- 
town and Teaser. We stood towards the Minnesota and opened fire 
on her. The pilots were to have placed us half-a-mile from her, but 
we were not at any time nearer than a mile. The Monitor} com- 
menced firing when about a third of a mile distant. We soon ap- 
proached, and were often within a ship’s length; once while passing 
we fired a broadside at her only a few yards distant. She and her 
turret appeared to be under perfect control. Her light draft enabled 
her to move about us at pleasure. She once took position for a short 
time where we could not bring a gun to bear on her. Another of 
her movements caused us great anxiety; she made for our rudder 
and propeller, both of which could have been easily disabled. We 
could only see her guns when they were discharged; immediately 
afterward the turret revolved rapidly, and the guns were not again 
seen until they were again fired. We wondered how proper aim 
could be taken in the very short time the guns were in sight. The 
Virginia, however, was a large target, and generally so near that the 
Monitor’s shot did not often miss. It did not appear to us that our 
shell had any effect upon the Monitor. We had no solid shot. 
Musketry was fired at the look-out holes. In spite of all the care of 
our pilots we ran ashore, where we remained over fifteen minutes. 
The Patrick Henry and Jamestown, with great risk to themselves, 
started to our assistance. The Monitor and Minnesota were in full 
play on us. A small rifle-gun on board the Minnesota, or on the 
steamer alongside of her, was fired with remarkable precision. 

When we saw that our fire made no impression on the Monitor, 
we determined to run into her if possible. We found it a very diffi- 
cult feat to do. Our great length and draft, in a comparatively narrow 
channel, with but little water to spare, made us sluggish in our move- 
ments, and hard to steer and turn. When the opportunity presented 
all steam was put on ; there was not, however, sufficient time to gather 
full headway before striking. The blow was given with the broad 





+ She was 173 feet long and 41 feet wide. She had a revolving circular 
iron turret eight inches thick, nine feet high and twenty feet inside diameter, 
in which were two eleven-inch guns. Her draft was ten feet. 
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wooden stem, the iron prow having been lost the day before. The 
Monitor received the blow in such a manner as to weaken its effect, 
and the damage was to her trifling. Shortly after an alarming leak 
in the bows was reported. It, however, did not long continue. 

Whilst contending with the Monitor, we received the fire of the 
Minnesota,* which we never failed to return whenever our guns could 
be brought to bear. We set her on fire and did her serious injury, 
though much less than we then supposed. Generally the distance 
was too great for effective firing. We blew up a steamer alongside 
of her. 

The fight had continued over three hours. To us the Monitor ap- 
peared unharmed. We were therefore surprised to see her run off 
into shoal water where our great draft would not permit us to follow, 
and where our shell could not reach her. The loss of our prow and 
anchor, and consumption of coal, water, &c., had lightened us so that 
the lower part of the forward end of the shield was awash. 

We for some time awaited the return of the Monitor to the Roads. 
After consultation it was decided that we should proceed to the navy- 
yard, in order that the vessel should be brought down in the water 
and completed. The pilots said if we did not then leave that we 
could not pass the bar until noon of the next day. We therefore at 
12 M. quit the Roads and stood for Norfolk. Had there been any 
sign of the Monitor’s willingness to renew the contest we would have 
remained to fight her. We left her in the shoal water to which she 
had withdrawn, and which she did not leave until after we had crossed 
the bar on our way to Norfolk. 

The official report says: “Our loss is two killed and nineteen 
wounded. The stem is twisted and the ship leaks; we have lost the 
prow, starboard anchor, and all the boats; the armor is somewhat 
damaged, the steam-pipe and smoke-stack both riddled, the muzzles 
of two of the guns shot away. It was not easy to keep a flag flying ; 
the flag-staffs were repeatedly shot away ; the colors were hoisted to 
the smoke-stack, and several times cut down from it.” None were 
killed or wounded in the fight with the Monitor. The only damage 
she did was to the armor. She fired forty-one shots. We were en- 
abled to receive most of them obliquely. The effect of a shot 
striking obliquely on the shield was to break all the iron, and some- 


* She was a screw steam frigate of 3,200 tons, mounting forty-three guns 
of eight, nine and ten-inch calbre. She fired 145 ten-inch, 349 nine-inch, and 
35 eight-inch shot and shell, and 5,567 pounds of powder. Her draft was 
about the same as the Virginia. 
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times to displace several feet of the outside course; the wooden 
backing would not be broken through. When a shot struck directly 
at right angles, the wood would also be broken through, but not dis- 
placed. Generally the shot were much scattered ; in three instances 
two or more struck near the same place, in each case causing more of 
the iron to be displaced, and the wood to bulge inside. A few 
struck near the water-line. The shield was never pierced; though it 
was evident that two shots striking in the same place would have 
made a large hole through everything. 

The ship was docked; a prow of steel and wrought iron put on, 
and a course of two-inch iron on the hull below the roof extending in 
length 180 feet. Want of time and material prevented its comple- 
tion. The damage to the armor was repaired; wrought-iron port- 
shutters were fitted, &c. The rifle guns were supplied with bolts of 
wrought and chilled iron. The ship was brought a foot deeper in the 
water, making her draft 23 feet. 

Commodore Josiah Tatnall relieved Admiral Buchanan in com- 
mand. On the 11th of April he took the Virginia down to Hampton 
Roads, expecting to have a desperate encounter with the Monitor. 
Greatly to our surprise, the Monitor refused to fight us. She closely 
hugged the shore under the guns of the fort, with her steam up. 
Hoping to provoke her to come out, the Jamestown* was sent in, and 
captured several prizes, but the Monitor would not budge. It was 
proposed to take the vessel to York river, but it was decided in Rich- 
mond that she should remain near Norfolk for its protection. 

Commodore Tatnall commanded the Virginia forty-five days, of 
which time there were only thirteen days that she was not in dock or 
inthe hands of the navy-yard. Yet he succeed in impressing the 
enemy that we were ready for active service. It was evident that the 
enemy very much overrated + our power and efficiency. The South 
also had the same exaggerated idea of the vessel. 

On the 8th of May a squadron, including the Monitor, bombarded 
our batteries at Sewell Point. We immediately left the yard for the 
Roads. As we drew near, the Monitor and her consorts ceased bom- 
barding, and retreated under the guns of the forts, keeping beyond 
the range of our guns. Men-of-war from below the forts, and vessels 

* French and English men-of-war were present. The latter cheered our 
gunboat as she passed with the prizes. 

+t Some of the Northern papers estimated her to be equivalent to an army 
corps. 
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expressly fitted for running us down, joined the other vessels between 
the forts. It looked as if the fleet was about to make a fierce 
onslaught upon us. But we were again to be disappointed. The 
Monitor and the other vessels did not venture to meet us, although 
we advanced until projectiles from the Rip Raps fell more than half 
a mile beyond us. Our object, however, was accomplished; we had 
put an end to the bombardment, and we returned to our buoy. 

Norfolk was evacuated on the roth of May. In order that the 
ship might be carried up the James river, we commenced to lighten 
her, but ceased on the pilots saying they could not take her up. Her 
shield was then out of water; we were not in fighting condition. 
We therefore ran her ashore in the bight of Craney Island, landed 
the crew, and set the vessel on fire. The magazine exploded about 
half-past four on the morning of the 11th of May, 1862. The crew 
arrived at Drewry’s Bluff the next day, and assisted in defeating the 
Monitor, Galena, and other vessels on the 15th of May. 

Commodore Tatnall was tried by court-marshal for destroying the 
Virginia, and was “ honorably acquitted” of all the charges. The 
court stated the facts, and their motives for acquitting him. Some of 
them areas follows: ‘“ That after the evacuation of Norfolk, West- 
over on James river became the most suitable position for her to 


occupy; that while in the act of lightening her for the purpose of 
taking her up to that point, the pilots for the first time declared their 
inability to take her up That when lightened she was made 
vulnerable to the attacks of the enemy The only alternative, 
in the opinion of the court, was to abandon and burn the ship then 
and there, which, in the judgment of the court, was deliberately and 
wisely done.” 


LisT OF OFFICERS OF THE C. S. IRON-CLAD “ VIRGINIA,” MARCH 
8TH, 1862. 


Flag-Officer—Franklin Buchanan. Lieutenants—Catesby Ap R. 
Jones, Executive and Ordnance officer; Charles C. Simms, R. D. 
Minor (flag), Hunter Davidson, J. Taylor Wood, J. R. Eggleston, 
Walter Butt. Midshipmen—Foute, Marmaduke, Littlepage, Craig, 
Long, and Roots. Paymaster—James Semple. Surgeon—Dinwiddie 
Phillips. Asststant-Surgeon—Algernon S. Garnett. Captain of 
Marines—Reuben Thom. Engineers—H. A. Ramsey, Acting 
Chief ; Assistants—Tynan, Campbell, Herring, Jack and White. 
Boatswain—Hasker. Gunner—Oliver. Carpenter—Lindsey. Clerk 
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—Arthur Sinclair, Jr. Volunteer Aide—Lieutenant Douglas Forrest, 
C. S. A.; Captain Kevil, commanding detatchment of Norfolk United 
Artillery. Signal Corps—Sergeant Tabb. 


Campaign Against Steele in April, 1864. 
REPORT OF GENERAL MARMADUKE. 


HEADQUARTERS MARMADUKE’S DIVISION, 
IN THE FIELD, May 28th, 1864. 


CoLONEL,—In obedience to orders from the Major-General 
commanding, I have the honor to make the following report of the 
operations of my command in the campaign against the Federal 
forces under Major-General Steele, which was ended on the 3oth ult. 
by their retreat across the Saline, and to their base, Little Rock. 

At the time information was received of the advance of Steele’s 
army from Little Rock southward on the military road, and of his 
arrival at Benton, my division, consisting of Cabell’s Arkansas Cav- 
alry brigade and Shelby’s and Greene’s (Marmaduke’s) Missouri 
Cavalry brigades, numbering about thirty-two hundred (3,200) effec- 
tively armed and mounted men for duty, was stationed as follows: 
Cabell’s brigade sixteen miles west of Washington, and sixty-six 
miles from Camden; Shelby’s and Greene’s brigades at Camden. 
To meet the movement of the enemy I made the following disposi- 
tions: March 22, Cabell’s brigade was ordered to Tate's Bluff, twenty- 
three miles northwest of Camden, at the junction of the Little 
Missouri with the Ouachita river; March 25, Shelby’s brigade was 
ordered to Princeton, but no forage being there, moved fifteen miles 
northeast of Princeton (47 miles from Camden), and on the 28th 
March, with Greene’s brigade and a section of Blocker’s battery 
under Lieutenant Zimmerman, I marched directly to Tate’s Bluff. 
The several brigades could by this disposition co-operate against the 
enemy's front, or if need be, Cabell and Greene against his front, 
while Shelby was in position to march directly to and operate upon 
his rear. On my arrival at Tate’s Bluff, March 30, finding no forage 
nor subsistence in its vicinity, and ascertaining that the enemy 9,500 
strong, infantry, cavalry and artillery, had reached Rockport and 
were marching upon Arkadelphia, I ordered Shelby to cross the Ou- 
achita river and move upon the enemy’s rear, and Cabell’s brigade 
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(which in view of the probability of the enemy advancing direct 
upon Washington, and the derth of forage and subsistence at Tate’s 
Bluff, had been ordered to halt fifteen miles southwest of that point) 
to cross the Little Missouri by the military road and resist him in 
front, while Greene’s brigade (the middle column) would cross the 
Little Missouri at Tate’s Bluff and attack his left flank, and as he ad- 
vanced southward from Arkadelphia co-operate with Cabell, each 
command to make short and desperate attacks, retire, and attack 
again, until the enemy reached the Little Missouri river, when all 
would concentrate to prevent the passage of that stream. Before the 
several brigades could cross the river and get into position, the enemy 
had entered Arkadelphia. 

On the 1st of April, Steele with his whole force moved out of 
Arkadelphia, directing his march on the “military road” toward 
Washington. Late on the evening of the 1st the scouts in advance 
of Shelby’s brigade had entered Arkadelphia, capturing a dozen 
stragglers, including one Captain, and closed up to the enemy’s rear. 
But the main body of his brigade had not arrived. Cabell had, 
however, moved up to the Antoine, eighteen miles southwest of Ark- 
adelphia, and his advance commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Fayth, 
struck the advance of the enemy, consisting of two regiments of cav- 
alry, near Spoonville, ten miles southwest of Arkadelphia. Here 
several sharp fights occurred, in which the enemy suffered consider- 
able loss and were driven back upon the main body. Greene, on the 
enemy’s left had attacked and driven in with loss his flankers to the 
main body. On the night of the rst Steele encamped near Spoon- 
ville, having marched only ten miles. Shelby encamped that night 
near Arkadelphia, Cabell on the Antoine, and Greene was at nightfall 
about eight miles east of Spooneville. The design of the enemy evi- 
dently was to co-operate with the Federal army under Banks, then 
moving against Shreveport. His shortest route to Shreveport was 
by way of Washington. The crossing of the Little Missouri river 
on the military road was a good one. The latest information from 
my scouts on the rst (I was then with Greene’s column) was that 
Steele had certainly advanced as far as Spooneville, on the direct 
Washington road. These facts taken into consideration, I ordered 
Colonel Greene to leave Lawther’s regiment of his brigade on the 
enemy’s left flank, and, marching that night, join Cabell at Cotting- 
ham’s store, fourteen miles northeast of Washington and three south 
of Little Missouri river on the military road. Before daylight on the 
morning of the 2d, I had joined Cabell at Antoine. At Spooneville 
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a good road makes off southward from the military road by way of 
Okalona to Elkin’s Ferry, and by roads leading from it to several of 
the fords and ferries on Little Missouri river. Fearing that Steele 
might take this road and reach and occupy one of the fords below 
the military road crossing, on the morning of the 2d April, after 
leaving Monroe’s regiment, Fayth’s battalion, and a section of 
Hughey’s battery, all under command of Colonel Monroe of Cabell’s 
brigade, at the Antoine, 1 withdrew the balance of the regiment to 
Cottingham’s store, where it could either reinforce Monroe when 
driven back to the river, or resist the occupation by the enemy of 
any of the fords below the military road. 

No change appeared in the direction of the enemy’s march on the 
2d. His supposed advance came up with Colonel Monroe’s force at 
the Antoine, and was driven back with loss; Monroe, according to 
instructions, then falling slowly back. At Wolf Creek he again halted 
and took position; the enemy again advanced, and this time Mon- 
roe by his excellent dispositions, the well directed fire of the small 
arms of his command, and of the section of Hughey’s battery, drove 
him in wild disorder back upon his main body. At 20’clock P. M. 
the march of the enemy was partially developed—he had taken the 
road leading off by way of Okalona. Simultaneously, almost with 
this information, the small picket which had been stationed at Elkin’s 
Ferry galloped up to inform me that the enemy had occupied that 
ford with a “small force.” About 4 o’clock Greene arrived, having 
marched when he heard the firing between Monroe and the enemy in 
a northwesterly direction to the assistance of Cabell, as he supposed, 
but finding that the enemy was in strong force, and would in his then 
position overpower him, retired to Cottingham’s store. By this time 
the enemy had occupied Elkin’s Ferry with a strong force, and posted 
artillery to sweep any line attempting to drive them from it; and his 
main body was in supporting distance. 

In the meanwhile, Shelby encountering the enemy's rear-guard, 
consisting of a brigade of infantry, regiment of cavalry, and a battery, 
had with the gallantry and dash, which ever accompany him and his 
brigade, charged in line of battle mounted—charged and charged 
again until the sun went down, and driven it to seek safety with the 
main body now encamped twelve miles from the scene of his first 
attack. Shelby then encamped. In this day’s fight, foremost in the 
pursuit, fell mortally wounded second Lieutenant Trigg of my escort, 
who was sent by me to General Shelby with despatches, and having 
accomplished that duty, and the fight coming on, joined the advance, 
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and there fought with a valor worthy the emulation of the bravest. 
Captain Thorpe, of Elliott’s battalion, the advance, charged with his 
company through a regiment of Federal infantry, scattering them to 
the four winds. He received a severe though not mortal wound in 
that charge. 

Placing a sufficient force at Elkin’s Ferry to hold in check any fur- 
ther advance until it could be reinforced, Cabell’s and Greene’s 
brigades were camped so as to reach in time any of the fords yet 
liable to be crossed by the main body of the Federal army. The 3d 
of April was passed by the enemy in closing up to the river with his 
main force. His point of crossing was not yet ascertained, and Bur- 
bridge’s regiment of Greene’s brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Preston, was thrown forward to make a forced reconnoissance at 
Elkin’s Ferry. Late in the day, after having driven in the advanced 
posts on the south side of the river with sharp skirmishing, the enemy 
was discovered in heavy masses. Yet during that day his main body 
still remained on the north bank. His slow, changeful marches, his 
seeming indecision were inexplicable, until Shelby’s cannon were 
heard in his rear. On the morning of the 3d, Shelby had again at- 
tacked his rear-guard, when finding that it was being heavily rein- 
forced, and closing its flanks around his small force, he withdrew in * 
good order. In these actions General Shelby fought his brigade 
entirely mounted, and, time and again, the irresistible charge of his 
line thoroughly demoralized and completely routed the long and ser- 
ried lines of the enemy’s infantry, causing them great loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, while Collins’s battery did most effective ser- 
vice, and almost exceeded its usual superlative excellence in the accu- 
racy of the fire and the devoted bravery of the company. 

On the 4th, as afterward appeared, Steele commenced crossing his 
main army. Having concentrated Greene and Cabell in front of the 
' ferry, posted the main portion of Cabell’s brigade as a reserve on a 
naturally strong position at the edge of the bottom, with Greene’s 
brigade, Colonel Greene commanding, one piece of Blocker’s battery, 
under Lieutenant Zimmerman, Monroe’s regiment, Colonel S. C. 
Monroe commanding, and a section of Hughey’s battery under 
Lieutenant Miller, of Cabell’s brigade, twelve hundred in all, I ad- 
vanced and attacked the enemy, to finally determine if he intended to 
cross his whole force here, and to relieve Shelby. The troops were 
rapidly formed, and the attack quickly and vigorously made, which 
resulted in my driving the enemy two miles before he could mass his 
forces against me. Lieutenant Fackler of my staff was captured in 
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this affair. From the official reports of the enemy, captured after- 
wards, it appeared that I fought a greatly superior force, and killed 
and wounded a great number. I cannot pay too high a tribute to the 
alacrity, steadiness, and splendid bravery of Greene’s brigade and 
Monroe’s regiment, nor compliment the artillery of Lieutenants Zim- 
merman and Miller more fittingly than in the enemy’s own language, 
who complained that our “artillerists must have measured the ground 
before the battle.” The enemy’s design of crossing here was now 
made fully manifest. 

Shelby was enabled to join me on the evening of that day without 
molestation, and again my whole force was united. No forage being 
in the vicinity of the ferry, I was compelled to withdraw my main 
force on the morning of the 5th to the south side of Prairie d’ Anne, 
on the Washington road, about sixteen miles from the ferry. Here I 
had breastworks of logs and small earthworks thrown up with which 
to deceive the enemy into the belief that I would here give him bat- 
tle. This day my outpost, Greene’s regiment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, skirmished heavily with him, and again on the 6th. 
On the 7th the enemy continued to advance slowly, my advance, 
under Captain Porter, of Burbridge’s regiment, skirmishing with him 
the entire day. General Price now arrived with Dockery and Craw- 
ford’s brigades and Woods’s battalion, and took command. Cabell’s 
brigade was taken from me and placed in Fagan’s division. On the 
8th the enemy again advanced, driving Captain Porter with my out- 
post to the northeast edge of the prairie. Greene’s brigade was then 
relieved from outpost duty by troops of Fagan’s division, 

On the evening of the gth, the enemy having been reinforced by 
Thayer’s division from Fort Smith, four thousand strong, cavalry, in- 
fantry and artillery, marched upon the outposts of our army under 
General Dockery, drove them in, and was preparing to flank General 
Shelby’s camp when he evacuated it, and being ordered to keep in the 
enemy’s front, threw his force into line of battle across the Elkin’s 
Ferry and Washington and Camden roads, ordered Dockery to pro- 
tect his flank, and attacked the advancing enemy. The picket fight- 
ing soon assumed heavy proportions. The enemy moved up and 
opened upon Shelby with fifteen pieces of artillery, and continued to 
advance, but the resistance was as dogged as their advance was over- 
whelming. The section of Collins’s battery, under the immediate 
command of Captain Collins, with almost unexampled courage, held 
the artillery column of the enemy at bay, while the brigade swept from 
flank to flank, by the fierce fire of artillery and small arms, budged 
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not until the order for retiring came. At nightfall the enemy had ad- 
vanced but half a mile south of his position in the morning. At 
midnight I withdrew Shelby. The enemy had now reached the point 
where the roads from Washington, Camden and Louisville join, look- 
ing northward. He wished to move to Camden, but he could not 
leave a force so near on the Washington road to attack his rear, and 
he feared to attack the fortified position on the southwest edge of the 
prairie. Two days he spent, the roth and 11th, in preparing for bat- 
tle. On the 12th, with his whole force in line of battle, a glorious 
sight in the open prairie, he moved upon the works, flanking them on 
the left, to find them abandoned. The works had served their pur- 
pose admirably, deceiving the enemy, and forcing him to waste his 
time and keep his army starving in a barren country for nearly three 
days. Greene’s brigade was again in action, skirmishing in the 
enemy’s front, and bringing up the rear of our army with its usual 
cool, desperate courage. 

On the night of the 12th my division encamped on Prairie de 
Rhoan, and for the first time in fourteen nights enjoyed uninterrupted 
quiet. On the morning of the 13th, at 10 A. M., we were again ex 
route to reach the enemy’s front and oppose his advance on Camden. 
At 4 P. M., on the 14th, we were in his front, fourteen miles from 
Camden, at the junction of the Prairie d’ Anne and Camp Bragg and 
Camden and Washington roads, having marched sixty miles. That 
evening, night and the next day, were spent in continued fighting. 
Late on the evening of the 15th, finding that the enemy was deter- 
mined to reach Camden that night, and that further resistance was 
unwise and unprofitable, and having sent Captain John C. Moore, my 
A. A. General to Camden to destroy such government property there 
as would benefit the enemy, and leaving Colonel Lawther’s regiment 
with orders to contest the enemy’s advance, and after being driven 
from Camden to move out on the Shreveport wire-road and watch 
the enemy on that approach—I crossed my command from the 
Prairie d’ Anne and Washington road to the Camp Bragg and Cam- 
den road, and encamped eight miles from Camden. Colonel Law- 
ther fought the enemy’s advance in gallant style to the town, and 
encamped as directed. That night the enemy occupied Camden. 

Such were the operations of my command up to the entrance of 
Steele’s army into Camden. For over three weeks no day passed 
without hard marching and fighting; few nights in which it had rest. 
Its rations consisted mainly of jerked beef, with occasionally corn 
meal. During that time no complaint was ever heard; their courage 
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was high and confident; their conduct in battle admirable and 
worthy the highest praise—indeed in and out of battle it was noble. 
For the last six days we were assisted by other troops; during the 
remainder of the time we were opposed alone to the enemy, and Gen- 
eral Steele’s army of 13,000 men consumed twelve days in marching 
about as many miles. 

The enemy was now encamped in and around Camden. On the 
16th Shelby’s brigade was ordered to Miller’s Bluff to watch the 
river, and I then had only Greene’s brigade of about 500 effective 
men with me. On the 16th Greene drove in the enemy’s pickets on 
the Prairie d’Anne road. They were driven in on the 17th on various 
roads by portions of that brigade. On the morning of the 17th 
Colonel Greene’s scouts informed me that a large train, two hundred 
and twenty-five wagons, with a guard of three regiments, two of in- 
fantry aud one of cavalry, and two pieces of artillery, had moved out 
on the Prairie d’ Anne road from Camden _ I wrote to General Fagan 
for assistance, as I had only five hundred men. He sent me imme- 
diately Cabell’s and Crawford’s brigades. That night I marched to 
attack this train, but was met with information that the guard had 
been reinforced by two regiments of infantry and two pieces of artil- 
lery, making their force now 2,500 and four pieces of artillery. With 
the reinforcement of Cabell and Crawford my force was but 1,500, 
and as I was certain the train could not return until next morning, I 
wrote to General Fagan for more assistance, and requested him to 
send my letter to General Price for his approval. The plan was for 
Greene, Cabell and Crawford to intersect the road ten miles from 
Camden, for the other troops to enter the road at Poison Springs, 
fifteen miles from Camden, at 8 o’clock next morning. This plan was 
agreed upon. With Greene’s, Cabell’s and Crawford’s brigades I 
marched early, and about 10 o’clock met the enemy’s advanced 
pickets at Poison Springs, drove it back with my escort and staff, and 
occupied an advantageous position on the brow of a hill, deployed 
my escort as skirmishers on the slope, and held the enemy in check 
until Cabell and Crawford came up, dismounted and deployed in 
front of the enemy. Greene was held in reserve dismounted. At 
this time General Maxey’s troops, chiefly Indians, and Wood’s bat- 
talion arrived. General Maxey being my senior in rank, I reported 
to him, asking his plan of battle and stating how I had disposed my 
troops. He answered that as I had planned the whole movement I 
should take charge and make the fight. This I did, requesting him 
to post his command at right angles with my line, enfilading the 
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‘enemy’s line in my front, and to open the fight. My purpose was to 
‘cause them to “change front” toward Maxey, and while they were 
executing this movement, to attack their flank with the main line. 
Wood's battalion was dismounted by my order and posted on my 
extreme right; both flanks were guarded by cavalry. Maxey’s troops 
attacked and drew the enemy’s attention and front towards him. 
Cabell’s and Crawford’s brigades, under General Cabell, advanced 
cheering and were driving the enemy when Greene’s brigade rushed 
to the charge, and the enemy was soon broken and their retreat 
shortly became a rout. After driving then two miles I ordered 
Wood’s battalion to mount and move rapidly to the front in pursuit 
of the enemy. General Maxey, who from this time assumed com- 
mand, countermanded this order and put Wood to work at the train 
to assist in getting off the wagons. At this juncture [ received an 
order from General Maxey to withdraw the whole force from the pur- 
suit. Federal loss in this engagement from 400 to 600 left dead on 
the field, about 100 wounded, and 120 prisoners. Four pieces of 
artillery, 195 wagons—six mules each—and many hundred small arms 
were brought off, and thirty wagons were burned. I cannot but think 
that at least 1,000 prisoners would have been added to the list had 
the pursuit been continued. Cabell, inimitable almost in personal 
gallantry, led his command and first broke the enemy’s columns, and 
assisted by Greene, who brought up his line under a heavy fire as 
steadily as on parade, crushed the enemy, who turned and fled in 
total confusion. On the evening of the 18th we were again in camp. 
Cabell’s and Crawford’s brigades reported back to General Fagan, 
and with Greene’s brigade I marched on the 19th to the Wire Road, 
twelve miles from Camden. At the same time General Shelby’s bri- 
gade was detached temporarily from my command and ordered to 
General Fagan for duty. From the 20th to the 26th inclusive, my 
command was encamped, picketing to the front, and had various 
small but successful encounters with the enemy. On the 26th I was 
ordered to report direct to General Smith. On the 27th, the evac- 
uation of Camden by General Steele having been discovered, my 
command marched to Whitehall on the Ouachita river, where Wood’s 
battalion was ordered to report to me, swam the river, came up with 
the retreating enemy, and fought him until General Smith arrived 
with the infantry, and the battle of Jenkins’s Ferry was fought, in 
which engagement the brigade was commanded by Colonel Greene. 

During this long and arduous campaign, fought as most of it was 
under my own eye, I take pleasure in speaking of the officer-like con- 
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duct and the many acts of splendid bravery of my officers and men. 
To speak of the quick perception and reckless boldness of Shelby, 
the cool and chrivalous bearing of Cabell, or the perseverance, 
thoughtfulness, and steady courage of Greene, is telling an oft-told 
tale. The list is too long to narrate, but, I say it with pride, of all 
the officers and men in my division, not one have I seen or heard 
of who shrank from the performance of any duty, however dangerous. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my happiness at the conduct of 
the whole division, and my belief that posterity will do them the 
honor they so well deserve. At present I cannot give my losses in 
killed, wounded and missing, as several of the commands which were 
under me are temporarily or permanently absent; but I am of 
opinion that my loss compared with that of the enemy is as one to 
twenty. 

JoHN S. MARMADUKE, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Recollections of Libby Prison, 


By Rev. J. L. Burrows, D. D. 


[Read before the Louisville Southern Historical Association.]} 


The Libby prison was a large brick tobacco factory, three stories 
high, owned and used by the manufacturer whose name it bears. It 
was opened by the Confederate authorities as a hotel for the reception 
of Federal troops, who persisted in marching “on to Richmond,” 
after the first battle of Manassas, and who, instead of being required 
wearily to tramp into the capital of the “Old Dominion,” were gen- 
erously allowed to make the journey in railway cars. 

The first installment of Federal troops, gathered from the panic- 
stricken field: of Manassas (or Bull Run), about 1,000 in number, 
rather reluctantly filed into its chambers within a week after the 21st 
of July, 1861. Some four hundred others, wounded, were elsewhere 
provided for in extemporized hospitals. The accommodations fur- 
nished these gentlemen were not equal to those ordinarily found in a 
first-class hotel. They had not been expected in such numbers, and 
due preparation had not been made for their reception. There was 
not a Confederate official in the land who had any experience in taking 
care of prisoners of war. They were therefore necessarily subjected 
to many inconveniences and privations, which a suddenly improvised 
commissariat and superintending staff could not at once remedy. 
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They slept upon the floor on their blankets, if they had been 
thoughtful enough to bring any, and ate their rations from their fin- 
gers, or spread them out on boxes or barrel-heads. Knives, forks 
and spoons were not abundantly supplied. But all this was better 
than sleeping on the bare ground without blankets and masticating 
scant and course rations while on the march, as multitudes of soldiers 
in both armies were often compelled to do. 

Something like order, however, was soon arranged, and the pris- 
oners, by orders of the Confederate authorities, were as well fed and 
better sheltered than the soldiers of the Confederate armies in the 
field. 

Prisons are always uncomfortable places for subjective, if not for 
objective, reasons. I never have happened to meet one from either 
side who, while prisoner of war, was satisfied with his accommoda- 
tions or victuals. It is not in human nature to be contented under 
physical restraints, and it is among the privileges and luxuries of 
prisoners to grumble; and he is a hard-hearted jailer who will attempt 
to deprive them of these alleviations. Feather-beds are hard and 
tenderloin steaks are tough behind iron gratings, and the kindest and 
most liberal commissary never satisfied prisoners. No external con- 
ditions can soothe the spirit’s chafings; and as these men did not have 
soft. couches, nor juicy roasts, they had a right to croak, and they 
exercised it. 

Among those earliest introduced into Libby prison was Congress- 
man Ely, of Rochester, N. Y., who, with other civilians, had taken a 
holiday excursion in carriages to witness a battle and congratulate 
the Federal victors. He amused himself by writing a diary of his 
observations and experiences, which he afterwards published in a 
volume ill-natured enough to be amusing, and in which so humble a 
personage as myself was singled out for special censure. All that I 
am conscious of having done to deserve this honorable mention, was, 
in a good-humored way, to reply to arguments urged to convince me 
that the Southern States had no right to secede, and that the United 
States Government was justifiable in sending armies to suppress the 
insurrection. Of course the prisoners having little else to do, were 
fond of talking, and soI imagined that I was gratifying them by re- 
sponding and improvising a cheerful debate to help them while away 
the time which hung so heavily on their hands. I sometimes ventured 
to keep the ball rolling in a spirit of pure benevolence, perhaps just 
tinctured with a grain or two of impure reconciliation with their lot. If 
I ever uttered an ill-natured or abusive or churlish word to a prisoner 
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I would sorrowfully repent of it if I could only remember it. It may 
be that occasionally I did not sufficiently allow for the irritable sensi- 
tiveness of men whose anticipations had been so suddenly and disas- 
trously checked. The sensitiveness put its own somber interpretation 
upon words which were never meant to offend. For example, one of 
the chaplains, a clergyman of my own faith, asked me if I could lend 
him a volume of Hamilton’s Logic. The next day I carried itto him, 
and presented it to him with the remark that it required brains to 
master Hamilton’s Philosophy. He published afterward in a north- 
ern paper that Dr. B. had insulted him by intimating that he (the 
chaplain) had not brains enough to comprehend Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy. He did not tell his readers, however, that he had accepted 
the volume, though tendered with so rude an insult. It was simply 
an irrascible interpretation of what, in another mood, he would have 
accepted as a compliment. 

Among the Manassas prisoners were ten field officers. One of 
these was the notorious Michael Corcoran, Colonel of the Sixty-ninth 
New York regiment. He had been, as far as his known biography 
reports, proprietor of a drinking saloon in the Bowery of New York 
‘city, and was quite prominent among the political manipulators of 
the Tweed school. He aided in enlisting a regiment of New York 
roughs, of which he was elected Colonel. He led his regiment to the 
field of Manassas, and thence led or followed many of his boys in a 
forced march “on to Richmond.” Walking through the prison one 
day, in company with a gentlemanly Federal officer, he asked me if 
I would be introduced to Colonel Corcoran. “ Where is he?” I 
asked. He pointed out a rough, coarse-looking man in his shirt 
sleeves, sitting in a corner, with a crowd of cronies around him play- 
ing cards on the head of a barrel, accompanying the shuffle of the 
cards with boisterous oaths and coarse jests. “Excuse me,” I said: 
“T will not interrupt the gentlemen in their sports.” I never was in- 
troduced to him, and never, that I can call to memory, interchanged 
a word with him. 

Soon after the war I visited some of my kinfolks in Albany, New 
York, and from some of my old friends met a rather cool reception. 
I soon found out that the reason for the cold shoulder was a commu- 
nication to an interviewer, made by the redoubtable Colonel, and pub- 
lished in one of the daily papers, setting forth, among other instances 
of his sagacity and valor, that an impertinent minister, named Burrows, 
had preached a discourse in Libby prison, in which he fiercely abused 
the prisoners for invading the sacred soil of Virginia, and intimating 
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that they all ought to have been shot on the field instead of being 
allowed to occupy such luxurious quarters. This assault, according 
to his own showing, so aroused the ire of the doughty Colonel, that, 
regardless of consequences, he sprang to his feet, leaped to the pulpit, 
shook his fist in the preacher’s face, and declared his instant deter- 
mination, if such insult were repeated, to kick the parson down stairs 
at the risk of his life. Of course he thus announced himself as a 
slashing fire-eater, to be admired and worshipped as an intrepid hero 
by the credulous interviewer and some of his readers. 

It seemed a pity to spoil a fiction so sensational and narrated “ with 
circumstance,” but a card published in the papers, over my own 
signature, set the matter right with the good people of Albany, by 
assuring them that I had never preached in Libby prison on any 
subject while Colonel Corcoran was there; that I had never spoken 
to him nor he to me on any subject, and that the whole statement 
was a vaporing canard woven out of the spider-web stuff of a brag- 
gart’s flimsy brain. The close of Colonel Corcoran’s life, as I have 
learned, was characteristic. In December 1863, having meanwhile 
been exchanged and having joined his regiment, while drunk he 
mounted a spirited horse near Fairfax Courthouse, and spurring and - 
curbing the steed into madness, he was violently thrown from his back 
and had his neck broken. 

The prisoners very naturally, like Sterne’s starling, wanted to get 
out, and occasionally some would escape by digging tunnels, evading 
guards, bribing sentinels, scaling the roof and other ingenious devices. 
They were very anxious to fix up a schedule for exchanges, and wrote 
piteous appeals to officials at Washington and to friends everywhere 
to induce the Federal Government to consent to a system of ex- 
changes. But to exchange prisoners would be to recognize belliger- 
ent rights to the Confederacy, and that the United States Government 
seemed very unwilling at that time todo. I need not enter into the 
particulars of that controversy. It has been proven with the clearness 
of demonstration, that the Confederate authorities were willing and 
anxious to exchange man for man, officer for officer, at every period 
during the whole war, and sometimes when a large balance of pris- 
oners was upon their side, to let all go, upon the usual parole not to 
serve until regularly exchanged. The obstacles to exchanges were 
uniformly created by the United States authorities. The prisoners 
of Libby soon came to understand this, and while some dolefully 
declared themselves willing to suffer if their Government thought 
best, the multitude muttered curses both loud and deep against the 
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officials who prevented their liberation. They claimed that they were 
kept prisoners by their own Government. The controversy was 
forced to a crisis by the action of the Federal authorities in relation 
to captured privateersmen. During the summer of 1861, the priva- 
teers fitted out by authority of the Confederate Government became 
quite troublesome by interfering with the commerce of the United 
States. A number of merchantmen were taken and sent into confed- 
erate or neutral ports or destroyed. In anticipation of such a mode 
of carrying on the war, President Lincoln on April 18, 1861, had 
issued a proclamation declaring that all persons taken on privateers 
that had molested a vessel of the United States should “be held 
amenable to the laws of the United States for the prevention and 
punishment of piracy.” 

The schooner Savannah, formerly a United States pilot boat, on a 
cruise from Charleston harbor, was captured by the United States 
brig Perry, and Captain Baker and fourteen of the crew were sent in 
irons to New York to be tried as pirates. It was proposed to hang 
them. Great commotion was excited in Libby prison on the gth of 
November, 1861, by an order to General Winder to select thirteen of 
the Federal officers of highest rank, and confine them in cells, to be 
dealt with in the same manner as the crew of the Savannah should 
be. The name of Colonel Corcoran was the first drawn out of the 
urn, to be held as a hostage for Captain Smith, of the privateer Jeffer- 
son Davis, who had been condemned to be hung in Philadelphia. 
Colonel Corcoran was given to understand that he would be hung on 
the day after authentic information was received that Captain Smith 
had been put to death. Thirteen others, drawn by lot, were placed in 
close confinement to await the issue of the hanging of the crew of the 
Savannah. They were as finally settled—Captains Ricketts and Mc- 
Quade, who had drawn fatal numbers, on account of their wounds 
being substituted by others—Colonels Lee, Cogswell, Wilcox, Wood- 
ruff and Woods; Lieutenant-Colonels Bowman and Neff; Majors 
Potter, Revere and Vogdes ; Captains Rockwood, Bowman and Kef- 
fer. None of the privateers were executed, and the hostages were 
subsequently released and exchanged. 

An interesting episode took’ place in relation to Colonel E. Ray- 
mond Lee, of Boston, in connection with these transactions. A few 
days before he had been designated, at the request of the prisoners, 
to go North on parole to procure clothing, blankets, etc., for their use 
during the approaching winter. The papers had been prepared, and 
he expected to leave on his humane errand the next morning. But 
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on that ominous morning the order for the lot selection came. 
Colonel Lee was one of the hostages. General Winder, a West 
Point classmate and personal friend of Colonel Lee, with a sad heart 
entered the prison and said to him: 

“Colonel, everything is changed. I come to tell you that I am 
ordered to place you and thirteen other officers of highest rank in 
close confinement as hostages for an equal number of so-called 
pirates. I am sorry to say, Colonel, that if these men hang so must 
you.” 

Colonel Lee met the disappointment like a brave man, simply say- 
ing: “I left home thinking it possible that I might die on a battle- 
field ; but if my country thinks that I can serve best by dying at the 
hangman’s hands, I can meet even that death without a shudder.” 
The stringent measure checked the thirst for the “ pirates’” blood, 
and the hostages, a few weeks later, were released and exchanged. 
As Colonel Lee was leaving Captain Warner—the humane and effi- 
cient commissary of the prison—who had won the confidence and 
esteem of the prisoners by his assiduous and kindly endeavors to 
promote their comfort—intrusted to Colonel Lee $80 in specie, to be 
transmitted to his (Captain Warner’s) wife, then living in Central 
City, Illinois. He learned by letters through the lines that his wife 
had not received the money. After the war the Captain, being in 
Boston, called on Colonel Lee, was received with great kindness and 
hospitality. He accompanied the Captain to a Boston bank, and 
drew out the identical leathern purse with its inclosure of $78 in gold, 
and four silver half dollars, explaining that by a mistake in memo- 
randa it had been forwarded to Central City, Ohio, instead of Illinois, 
whence it had been returned by express to the Colonel, and deposited 
in bank awaiting the owner’s claim. 

Many interesting incidents connected with my visits to the prisoners 
occur to me while writing. I remember a handsome boy, about sixteen 
years old, brought in wounded from Ball’s Bluff, I think. His leg 
had been amputated above the knee. To my inquiries he answered, 
“Tran away from Rochester, N. Y., to get into the army. I hada 
happy home; was a Sunday-school boy, and always went to church, 
and only to think I have lost my leg, and may be I'll die and never 
get home again.” He was among the first exchanged. 

Another poor boy I call to mind too weak to talk much, and yet 
who did talk a little and hopefully, had both arms and both legs am- 
putated. Ina few days death ended his sufferings. 

Something like yellow fever for a few weeks was endemic among 
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the prisoners, and among our own troopstoo. The city Alms-house, 
a splendid building by the way, was appropriated as a hospital for 
these cases. Sitting one day by the cot of a New York soldier, upon 
whose brow death had stamped his seal, I kneeled to pray for his 
departing soul, when a gush of black vomit struck me full in the face 
and breast, and the prayer was interrupted by the poor fellow’s apolo- 
gies and assurances that he could not help it. I wiped his face more 
tenderly than I did my own and held his hand for half an hour later, 
when his spirit passed away. 

A prisoner for a few weeks who excited considerable interest and 
amusement was Miss Dr. Mary Walker. She had a room to herself 
in Castle Thunder, and sometimes was permitted to stroll into the 
streets, where her display of Bloomer costume, blouse, trowsers and 
boots secured her a following of astonished and admiring boys. She 
was quite chatty, and seemed rather to enjoy the notoriety of her 
position. She claimed to be a surgeon in the Federal army, and, I 
believe, had some sort of commission, or permission perhaps as hos- 
pital nurse to travel with the army. 

Captain Gibbs, commandant of Castle Thunder, had generally at 
his heels “the monstrous savage Russian bloodhound” as he was 
very unjustly stigmatized by the Federal soldiers who took him 
prisoner at the evacuation and who turned some profitable pennies 
by exhibiting him in New York and New England as a specimen of 
the cruel devices of Southern officials to worry and torture prisoners. 

There was absolutely nothing formidable about the dog but his 
size, which was immense. He was one of the best-natured hounds 
whose head I ever patted, and one of the most cowardly. If a fise 
or a black-and-tan terrier barked at him as he stood majestic in the 
office-door, he would tuck his tail between his legs and skulk fora 
safer place. I never heard that he bit anything but the bones that 
were thrown him, and he was quite a playfellow with the prisoners 
when permitted to stalk among them. 

In 1863—my memoranda are lost—I was sent for to visit a prisoner 
in solitary confinement named Webster, who was about to be tried by 
court-martial as a spy. He was quite reticent as to his antecedents 
until after the trial, which resulted in a death sentence. Then he talked 
with me quite freely about his career. He had been recognized by 
some of the guards as having been an enlisted Confederate soldier at 
Island No. 10, on the Mississippi river, which had been captured in 
April, 1862. He acknowledged, what had clearly been proven on the 
trial, that he had enlisted in a Confederate regiment for the purpose 
of examining and reporting the state of the defences on Island No. 
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10. He had secretly made full drawings of the fortifications and for- 
warded them, or by escaping carried them to the Federal leaders. 
He was a well-educated, athletic, handsome young man, and was said 
to have been a nephew or relative of John Brawn. On the morning 
appointed for his execution I visited him early, and, after conversing 
and praying with him, proposed to introduce one of the United States 
chaplains, of whom several were then in Libby prison, to be with him 
in his last hours. I obtained permission and authority from General 
Winder and brought to his cell one of those chaplains. I remained 
in the hall to bid him farewell, and when I took his hand he said to 
me: “You have been very kind to me, and I thank you for it. I 
have only one more request to make of any man on earth, and that 
is that you will go with me, pray for me at the scaffold, and stay with 
me to the last.” I was surprised and very reluctant to witness a scene 
so horrible, but of course could not refuse the wish of a dying man. 
The Federal chaplain was returned to his quarters, and I rode with 
him in a carriage to the Fair-Grounds, the place of execution. He 
talked with me quite calmly, charged me with some messages to his 
family, begged me to accept a ring which he took from his finger; 
said he did not feel as though he was to be executed for any mean or 
disgraceful crime; that he was trying to serve his country at the sug- 
gestion of his officers, and knew well the danger to which he had 
exposed himself, and was prepared to meet it. He was as brave a 
man as I ever met, and with perfect self-possession mounted the scaf- 
fold, and, glancing at the rope and the distance to the ground, quietly 
said to the marshal, who was fastening the.cord to the cross-beam: 
“Please make the fall longer!” I trembled more than he did, and so 
did many brave hearts among his guards when the drop fell. 

These are a few of the memories photographed upon my brain in 
connection with my experiences in Libby Prison which will obtrude 
themselves, unwelcome as nightmare visions, in some of my brooding 
hours. 

And now fresh from Thanksgiving festivities, can we not all join 
hearts in the poet’s benignant invocation : 


“ Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 
East, West, North and South let the long quarrel cease ; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began; 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 
Hark! joining in chorus, 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun.” 
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[After concluding his paper Dr. Burrows stated that a clipping 
from a newspaper had been sent to him after he had prepared his 
paper, giving an incident of considerable interest, which he desired 
to read to the meeting, and on being informed by the President that 
the meeting would be pleased to hear it, he read the following extract 
from a letter written by M. Quad in the Detroit Free Press of a 
recent date]: 

“One of the occupants of the Castle, in the winter of 1864-5, was a 
Federal named James Hancock, claiming to be a scout attached to 
Grant’s army. He was captured under circumstances which seemed 
to prove him a spy, and while waiting for his case to be investigated 
he was sent to Castle Thunder. Hancock was a jolly, rollicking fel- 
low, having wonderful facial expression and great powers of mimicry. 
One evening, while singing a song for the amusement of his fellow- 
prisoners, he suddenly stopped, threw up his hands, staggered, and 
fell like a bag of sand to the floor. There was great confusion at 
once, and as some of the men inspected the body and pronounced it 
without life, the guards were notified of what had occurred. The 
post surgeon was called in to see whether it was a faint or a case of 
sudden death. He had just come in from a long, cold ride, and his 
examination was a hasty one. 

“‘* Dead as a door-nail! he said, as he rose up, and in the course 
of twenty minutes the body was deposited in a wagon and started for 
the hospital, to be there laid in a cheap coffin and forwarded to the 
burying place. When the driver reached the end of the journey he 
was gone! There was no tail-board to his vehicle, and thinking he 
might have jolted the body out on the way, he drove back and made 
inquiry of several persons if they had seen a lost corpse anywhere. 

“Hancock’s ‘sudden death’ was a part of his plan to escape. 
While he had great nerve and an iron will, he could not have passed 
the surgeon under favorable circumstances. On the way to the hos- 
pital he dropped out of the wagon and joined the pedestrians on the 
walk. When the driver returned to the Castle, and told his story, a 
detail of men was at once sent out to capture the tricky prisoner, and 
the alarm was given all over Richmond. To leave the city was to be 
picked up by a patrol; to remain was to be hunted down. 

“Hancock had money sewed in the lining of his vest, and he 
walked straight to the best hotel, registered himself as from Georgia, , 
and put in a good night’s sleep. In the morning he procured a 
change of clothing, and sauntered around with the greatest uncon- 
cern, carrying the idea to some that he was in Richmond on a Gov- 
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ernment contract, and to others that he was in the secret service of 
the Cenfederacy. Shortly after dinner he was arrested on Main 
street by a squad of provost troops, who had his description to a dot. 
But, lo! no sooner had they put hands on him than the prisoner was 
seen to be cross-eyed, and to have his mouth drawn to one side. 
The men were bewildered, and Hancock was feeling ‘for letters to 
prove his identity,’ when the hotel clerk happened to pass, and at 
once secured his liberty. 

“Four days after his escape from the Castle the scout found him- 
self without funds, and while in the corridor of the post-office he was 
again arrested. This time he drew his mouth to the right, brought a 
squint to his left eye and pretended to be very deaf. He was, how- 
ever, taken to the Castle, and there a wonderful thing occurred. 
Guards who knew Hancock’s face perfectly well, were so confused 
by his squint that no man dared give a certain answer. Prisoners 
who had been with him for four months were equally at fault, and it 
was finally decided to lock him up and investigate his references. 
For seven long days the scout kept his squint, and then he got tired 
of it and resumed his accustomed phiz. The minute he did this he 
was recognized by everybody, and the Confederates admired his 
nerve and perseverance fully as much as did his fellow-prisoners. 
The close of the war gave him his liberty with the rest, but ten days 
longer would have seen him shot as a spy.” 


Reminiscences of Floyd’s Operations in West Virginia in 1861. 
By Dr. THomaAs J. RIDDLE, Private in the Goochland Artillery. 


As drops compose the mighty ocean, so the aggregation of isolated 
facts make up correct history for future research. -This must be my 
apology for presenting this paper to public notice. Though a youth 
of sixteen summers, when the tocsin of war sounded I entered the 
service of my native State, Virginia. On the 25th of August, 1861, 
my company, Guy’s battery, consisting of upwards of one hundred 
men and four pieces of artillery, were ordered to join General J. B. 
Floyd’s command in Southwest Virginia as soon as practicable. We 
took the Central cars (now the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway), and 
were conveyed to its terminus at Jackson river by the next evening. 
Here we encamped that night. The next morning we commenced 
our line of march by Covington, the White Sulphur Springs, Lewis- 
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burg, Meadow Bluff, and across the Big Sewel Mountain, thence to 
Carnifax Ferry, where we joined General Floyd’s brigade, about the 
8th of September, just a few days before the Battle of Carnifax 
Ferry. General Floyd anticipated an engagement with the enemy at 
an early day. Consequently he wanted reinforcements as soon as 
possible, and we lost no time in reaching his command. 

As my company had never had the privilege of participating in 
battle, they were enthusiastic and very eager for the conflict. Upon 
forming Floyd’s brigade, our battery was at once placed in position, 
and temporary breastworks erected, which occupied a prominent 
place, commanding an open field for about a mile direct, and half 
mile probably in width, with woods on both our right and left flanks. 
To make an attack upon us, the enemy had to come directly through 
this open field. In a day or two, however, September roth, about 
214 P. M., our videts were driven in hurriedly, and the enemy at once 
made his appearance in full force. My company had now prepared 
for action in reality, ready to give the enemy a warm reception. It is 
proper to state just here, that Floyd’s command did not exceed nine- 
teen hundred available men. It consisted of Guy’s battery, four 
pieces, Jackson’s battery, two pieces, all six-pounders, a few cavalry 
companies, and the remainder of infantry. 

The enemy came bravely forward, and the battle raged furiously 
from 2% o'clock, P. M., until darkness caused a cessation of hos- 
tilities, which was, doubtless, agreeable and acceptable to both parties. 

The enemy fought with undaunted courage and bravery, making 
successive charges on our works. 

In the engagement Colonel Lytle (afterwards a Major-General), 
who commanded an Ohio regiment, led the first charges. (He was 
killed subsequently in the battle, I think, of Chickamauga, Tenn.) 
This brave officer was seriously wounded while leading a charge on 
us. His fine black stud came over our works with part of the Colo- 
nel’s equipments, with a mortal wound in his chest, which rendered 
him worthless. During the battle, General Floyd, who was just in 
the rear of my battery, received a slight flesh wound in one of his 
arms. 

The enemy’s loss in this engagement was considered heavy. In the 
charges on our battery their loss must necessarily have been great. 
Double the quantity of grape and canister were thrown into their 
ranks with fearful results—avenues were made through their ranks at 
times, yet they for awhile continued to close ranks, and forward, to 
meet shell and shot, until, doubtless, they were convinced that it was 
a useless sacrifice of life to persist in the assault. 
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In this battle our loss was comparatively small, which was due, in a 
great measure, to our respective positions on the field, our position 
being the most advantageous one of the two. While we had the ad- 
vantage in position, yet we labored under the disadvantage in num- 
bers. It was estimated that the enemy had upwards of five thousand 
men on the field under General Rosecrans, while our command did 
not exceed nineteen hundred men, as above stated. That night, after 
the battle was over, about 12 o’clock, owing to our small force, 
and the reported reinforcements of the enemy, General Floyd very 
wisely ordered a retreat as quietly as possible. Many of us were 
asleep behind our breastworks when the evacuation was ordered, 
broken down from fatigue and excitement, and nothing disturbed our 
slumber save the groans of the wounded, not far from our fortifications, 
until an officer of the guard awoke us, saying that e had orders to 
evacuate our position as soon as possible. Orders were obeyed ac- 
cordingly as with as little difficulty as could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

Fortunately for us a bridge had just been completed across Gau- 
ley river that evening, upon which we passed over successfully to the 
opposite side. Carnifax Ferry is about one and a half miles from the 
battle ground, and to reach that point a very rugged and rough road 
has to be traveled (and especially in the dark as we did), winding as 
it does on the mountain, and should you go too far to the right or 
left as it might be, you would in all probability be precipitated hun- 
dreds of feet. 

The retreat was considered one of the most remarkable of the war; 
in coming down this dangerous road to the ferry that dark night, we 
only lost one caison, besides a good deal of baggage, which went 
over a precipice. It was conceded by the command that had it not 
been for “ Guy’s” battery, Floyd’s brigade would have been captured 
at the battle of Carnifax Ferry; and General Floyd recognized this 
fact, and expressed himself as grateful to us for his brigade’s success- 
ful escape on that memorable occasion. 

On the next morning just about sunrise the enemy commenced 
shelling our breastworks actively—not knowing we had abandoned 
our position about twelve o’clock that night, and that we were sev- 
eral miles on the other side of the river. After cannonading for 
several hours, and receiving no response, the works were at once 
taken possession of, although they did not pursue us further than 
the river. After marching several miles, we met General H. A. Wise’s 
Legion, on their way to reinforce General Floyd’s command. So 
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quietly and expeditiously was this retreat conducted that General 
Wise’s command did not seem to know anything about it until that 
morning. Both commands now took up a line of march for “ Dog- 
wood Gap,” not many miles distant—we arrived at this place the 
next day. After remaining here two days, about twelve o’clock at 
night, the long roll sounded, and we were ordered to strike tents at 
once, and prepare to fall back, as it was reported that General Cox, 
with a large force, was rapidly advancing upon us; we lost no time 
in executing these orders, and were soon on the march. Floyd's 
command fell back to ‘“‘ Meadow Bluff,” which consumed several days. 
Here we encamped for about two weeks. General Wise’s brigade 
fell back to Little Sewel Mountain—the General fortified his position, 
and said that he “would remain there until that hot place froze over.” 
In a short while General Rosencrans, with his command of Federal 
troops came up and took their position, on Big Sewel Mountain, only 
a few miles from General Wise’s position, all in sight. 

About the 1st of October, General Floyd was ordered to reinforce 
General Wise at Little Sewel. These orders were executed in a few 
days. My command encamped at the eastern base of Little Sewel 
in anticipation daily of an engagement with the enemy. We ‘re- 
mained here nearly two weeks. On a bright October morning, while 
walking down the mountain slope, I met a Confederate officer, who 
attracted my attention very much by his personal appearance. He 
was a noble looking soldier, had the eye of an eagle; he was riding 
a fine gray steed, and there was something about this officer that 
challenged my admiration and esteem. He rode up and spoke to 
me, and asked me where was General Wise’s brigade. I informed 
him; he thanked me and rode in the direction I had given him. 
Upon meeting one of my officers I asked who was that noble look- 
ing officer just passed our camp; he replied that it was General 
Robert E. Lee, who at that time was little known to the Confederacy, 
but was destined to become one of the greatest captains the world 
ever saw, and whose name will ever live upon the brightest page of 
the historian. After remaining at Little Sewell mountain upwards 
of two weeks, General Lee made preparations to attack General 
Rosecrans; contrary, doubtless, to General Lee’s expectations, on the 
morning the attack was to be made, General Rosecrans had very 
quietly evacuated Big Sewell, and only left a few broken down horses 
and wagons, and a few tents pitched to make it appear that he still 
occupied his position. This was considered a very ingenious piece 
of strategy, as General Lee was much disappointed when he found 
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that General Rosecrans had so quietly and adroitly eluded him on 
the previous night. 

In a day or two after this occurrence General Floyd’s command 
was ordered to Cotton Mountain, probably a hundred miles distant. 
Floyd’s command was now reinforced, and consisted of the following 
troops: Twenty-first Virginia regiment, Thirty-sixth Virginia regi- 
ment, Forty-fifth Virginia regiment, Fiftieth Virginia regiment, and 
Fifty-first Virginia regiment; the Thirteenth Georgia, Georgia bat- 
talion of cavalry, Twentieth Mississippi regiment, a company of 
Louisiana sharpshooters, Captain John H. Guy’s artillery company, 
and Captains Jackson’s and Adams’s batteries, and a few cavalry 
companies. From Little Sewell to Cotton Mountain we had to march 
through a very rugged section of country, and were compelled to take 
a very circuitous route in order to reach this place. It was with great 
difficulty that we succeeded in conveying our cannon up and over 
some of the mountains we had to cross. Our horses being in such a 
weakened condition, we had to hitch twelve to one piece of cannon 
and put our shoulders to the wheels. However, we reached Cotton 
Mountain after no little trouble, and went into camp near its southern 
bate. 

A few days after remaining here it was reported that the enemy 
would attempt to cross New river on a certain morning. Two pieces 
of artillery from my battery were placed in position on a road lead- 
ing from the ferry, about two hundred yards distant; but the enemy 
did not attempt to cross; their pickets fired into us, though did no 
damage. Ina day or two General Floyd ordered a piece of cannon 
from my battery to be placed upon the summit of Cotton Mountain 
and to shell the enemy on the opposite side of the river, as he could 
be seen distinctly in the vicinity of Colonel Tompkins’s residence. It 
was with great difficulty that we succeeded in conveying the cannon 
on the top of this mountain, which was accomplished by means of 
ropes, bushes, &c. 

After placing our piece in position, we opened fire on the enemy, 
and a response was soon received. An artillery duel was kept up 
ten days, with little damage to either side, the distance was too great 
to do much execution, though the enemy was very much interfered 
with in consequence of transporting supplies down the river at times, 
when we would give them a few shells from above. 

My command remained in this section of country nearly three 
weeks, the latter part of which time we had cold, rainy weather, 
being without tents, and nearly out of rations, save raw beef, and 
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flour without salt to season, and only an improvised piece of board to 
prepare these supplies on for our palates. The Confederacy was not 
destitute of provisions at this time, but my command was upwards 
of one hundred miles from any depot, the nearest was Dublin, Va., 
and the roads were almost impassable; consequently transportation 
was well nigh impossible—I mean a sufficient supply for three or four 
thousand men. Our troops suffered a great deal from sickness, 
which was due to inadequate diet and exposure. General Floyd, 
under these unpropitious circumstances, was necessarily compelled to 
fall back where supplies were more accessible, though possibly he 
left sooner than he had anticipated, owing to an authentic report that 
a large force of Federal troops were attempting to cut him off and 
surround him; this was about the middle of November. We began 
to fall back as rapidly as possible, leaving one evening and marching 
some ten or twelve miles before stopping. 

After passing a mile beyond Nicholas Courthouse we went into 
camp. This was about 12 0’clock at night. At 4 o'clock the next 
morning we resumed our march, and made fifteen or twenty miles 
that day, and encamped about one mile this side of McCoy’s Mill 
in an open field. It is believed that if General Floyd’s command 
had been an hour later in leaving camp near Nicholas Courthouse his 
forces would have been cut off, as the enemy, in full force, soon came 
in the vicinity of the Courthouse just after Floyd left. It was said 
that the General commanding the Federal forces was much surprised 
and disappointed in not capturing Floyd and his command, and was 
astonished at the successful retreat of his enemy. 

We were pursued by the Federals slowly ; and on leaving our camp 
near McCoy’s Mill on the morning of the third day the enemy arrived 
within a short distance of us, and opened fire on us with artillery. 
This was very unexpected by most of us. However, we at once 
placed a piece of cannon in position and returned the fire. There 
was considerable excitement and confusion at this particular time. 
Colonel Chrowe, of the Georgia Battalion of Cavalry, had an engage- 
ment with the enemy near McCoy’s Mill, in a skirt of woods. In this 
fight the Colonel was killed. This little skirmish only lasted an hour 
or two, resulting in very small loss on either side. 

General Floyd continued his march to Raleigh Courthouse, which 
consumed some two or three days. It was raining the whole time, 
and the roads were in a terrible condition. The command suffered 
severely. A few horses and wagons were lost on the retreat, as it 
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was impossible to bring them with us. Of course they were so dis- 
abled to render them useless to any one. 

The enemy followed us a short distance from McCoy’s Mill. Floyd 
continued to fall back several miles the other side of Raleigh Court- 
house, just beyond a considerable creek which rose in winter to a 
great extent. Here we rested a few days, then resumed our line of 
march to Peterstown, not far from the Gray Sulphur Springs, at which 
place we expected to go into winter-quarters and recuperate for the 
spring campaign. We at once begun to erect our quarters, though 
in a few days orders came for the command to go to Dublin, Pulaski 
county, Va. The men were much elated on receiving such welcome 
tidings. They certainly had been for several months in the most 
rugged and seemingly forsaken section of country that I ever saw. 

We had suffered both for food and raiment; the latter part of 
November was very bad on us, it rained, snowed and froze the most 
of the time. 

About the 5th of December, 1861, my command proceeded to 
Dublin depot, and reached our destination on the gth inst. In a 
short while, however, orders were received for General Floyd and his 
brigade to report to General Albert Sidney Johnston, whose command 
was then in the vicinity of Bowling Green, Ky. 

On the 26th day of December, my company of artillery left on the 
Virginia and Tennessee railroad, ex route for General Johnston’s army. 

Thus ends a brief history of my experience in the campaign of 
1861, in Southwestern Virginia, under General Jno. B. Floyd’s com- 
mand. 


Confederate Artillery Service. 
By GEn. E. P. ALEXANDER, /ate Chief of Artillery of Longstreet’s Corps. 


[The following interesting and valuable paper was written in 1866 
as an appendix to a proposed history of Longstreet’s corps by its 
able and accomplished Chief of Artillery.] 


As the Confederate artillery labored throughout the war under dis- 
advantages which have scarcely been known outside of its own ranks, 
and which can hardly be fully appreciated except by those who have 
served with that arm, I have thought it better to give in this form a 
connected account of the difficulties encountered, and the gradual 
improvements made in this branch of the service. 
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The drawbacks upon its efficiency at the beginning of the war were 
very serious, and came both from its organization and from its equip- 
ment. The faults of its organization were recognized, and gradually 
overcome, within eighteen months. The deficiencies of equipment, 
the result of causes many of which were beyond control, continued 
with but partial mitigation to the end of the war. The batteries were 
generally composed of but four guns, which is not an economical 
arrangement; but as no objection was made to it, either at army 
headquarters or at the War Department, and as the scarcity both of 
horses and ordnance equipment made it difficult to get, and more so 
to maintain a six-gun battery, it resulted in that few six-gun batteries 
were put in the field, and nearly every one of these was eventually 
reduced to four guns. 

During the first year of the war each brigade of infantry had a 
battery attached, which was under the orders of the brigade-com- 
mander ; while the remaining batteries with the army were organized 
into one or more regiments, or battalions, under the command of the 
Chief of Artillery on the staff of the Commanding General. 

The infantry at this period was organized in divisions, the com- 
manding officer of which each had, or was supposed to have, on his 
staff a Chief of Artillery, who was to exercise a general supervision 
over the brigade-batteries of the division. 

This organization was very inefficient, for the following reasons. 
The brigade-batteries depended for their rations, forage, and all 
supplies, upon the brigade-staff, and received from brigade-head- 
quarters all orders, and thus acquired an independence of the divi- 
sion Chief of Artillery, which was often fostered by the Brigadier- 
Generals resenting any interference with parts of their commands by 
junior officers, and took from the Chiefs of Artillery the feeling of 
entire responsibility which every officer should feel for the condition 
and action of his command. In action the Brigadier could not give 
proper supervision both to his infantry and artillery; and the Chief 
of Artillery with the best intentions could himself manage the bat- 
teries but inefficiently, as they were so scattered in position along 
the line of battle. Now it is well known that, for artillery to pro- 
duce its legitimate effects, its fire should be concentrated; and it is 
plain that under the above organization there could be but little con- 
centration of batteries, except by bringing in the general reserve, 
which was commanded by the Chief of Artillery of the army. This 
body, however, not being in intimate relations with the infantry, who 
always develop the situation, and being invariably put on the march 
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either behind the infantry commands or on some road to itself, was 
never promptly available on an emergency. Indeed, if the history 
of the general reserve artillery during its entire existence be investi- 
gated, it will be found that although excellent in material, and com- 
paratively so in equipment, the service that it rendered was greatly 
disproportionate to its strength. It resulted, therefore, that although 
the numerical strength of the Confederate artillery was as great in the 
first year of the war as ever afterwards, its weight in the scale of 
actual conflict is never seen to affect the result, until the second battle 
of Manassas. For instance, during the Seven Days’ battles around 
Richmond, General Lee’s artillery numbered about three hundred 
guns (nearly four guns to every thousand men), ninety-eight of these 
being in the general reserve; but in the history of the fighting this 
powerful organization has only left the faintest traces of its existence. 
Now the wretched character of the ammunition which filled its chests 
may well be charged with many of its shortcomings; but an exami- 
nation of the official reports of the battles will show, that scattered, 
and either uncommanded or too much commanded, as it was, there 
was an entire absence of that exsemd/e of action necessary to the 
efficiency of all arms, but peculiarly so to the artillery; and that 
when fought at all, it was put in only in inefficient driblets. I select 
two or three examples where the most important consequences were 
involved. 

On the morning of the 30th of June, 1862, General Jackson, lead- 
ing four divisions in pursuit, struck the enemy’s rear-guard at White 
Oak Swamp about 9.30 A. M., and decided to force the crossing with 
artillery. It was 1.45 P. M. before twenty-eight guns could be con- 
centrated and opened.* The only battery of the enemy in sight was 
at once driven off, but in a short while eighteen guns were opened in 
reply from behind a wood, and a brisk contest was maintained until 
dark, when the enemy withdrew, having kept Jackson’s whole force 
out of the critical action fought by Longstreet and A. P. Hill late in 
the afternoon at Frazier’s Farm. The superior ammunition and guns 
of the enemy made this contest about an equal one; but even had 
the Confederate equipment fully equalled the Federal, the odds were 
by no means sufficient to warrant the expectation of any very speedy 
and decisive result. At one thousand yards’ range, a well-manned 
artillery can hold its ground for a long time against double its force 





* Official Report of Colonel Crutchfield. Reports of Army of Northern 
Virginia, p. 525. 
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of ordinary field-guns, especially if the ground affords the least cover. 
In this case the distance was fully a thousand yards, and a very dense 
wood entirely concealed each party from the other’s view. All the 
firing was therefore at random, and the damage sustained was trifling 
on each side, if we except the disabling of one gun in the Federal 
battery exposed to view at the commencement of the affair. If it was 
deemed impossible to use the infantry to force a crossing, at least 
seventy-five guns (that number might have easily been had) should 
have been crowded in the Confederate line to hope to accomplish 
anything by such a random fire. 

At the same time that this affair was going on, General Huger’s 
division, numbering about eleven thousand muskets, and accompanied 
by thirty-seven guns, while pressing down the Charles City road was 
checked about two miles from Frazier’s Farm, where Longstreet and 
Hill were already engaged, by a “ powerful battery of rifled guns” 
posted on high open ground. General Huger says, “General Mahone 
advanced a battery of artillery (Moorman’s), and a sharp artillery fire 
was kept up for some time. The enemy’s fire was very severe, and 
we had many men killed and wounded.” General Mahone says, 
“Two pieces of Moorman’s battery were put in position and opened 
fire on his position, which was returned by the enemy with energy 
and effect.” The contrast between the results accomplished by the 
artillery forces of the two armies is very striking in these two in- 
stances, and is even more so in the battle of Malvern Hill, which, it 
is well known, was decided by the powerful artillery concentrated by 
the enemy. General Lee had designed that a very heavy artillery 
fire should precede the infantry attack, and ample time (from 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M.) had been allowed: for all dispositions to be made. The 
execution of this design is best described by General D. H. Hill in 
his official report: “Instead of ordering up one or two hundred 
pieces of artillery to play on the Yankees, a single battery (Moor- 
man’s) was ordered up and knocked to pieces in a few moments. 
One or two others shared the same fate of being beaten in detail. 
Not knowing how to act under these circumstances, I wrote to Gen- 
eral Jackson that the firing from our batteries was of the most farcical 
character.” 

The serious defects of the artillery organization were, however, not 
entirely unappreciated, even before the experience of the Seven Days. 
On the 22nd of June, General Lee had issued an order which would 
have materially improved its condition, had there been time for its 
operation to become effective. It did not do away with the institution 
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of the brigade-batteries, but its tendency was encouraging, toward the 
formation of one battalion of the artillery in each division, by impos- 
ing specific duties and responsibilities on the Chiefs of Artillery of 
the divisions, who before existed and acted only at the discretion of 
their division-commanders, and were often charged with the additional 
duties of chief of ordnance. Under the influence of this order and 
the experience of the battles, the brigade-batteries, though not abol- 
ished by order, were during the summer gradually absorbed into 
division-battalions, numbering from three to six batteries each, and 
commanded by the division Chief. These battalions first appeared 
on the field as such at Second Manassas, and the service rendered by 
them there is notorious. They were no less efficient at Sharpsburg 
and Fredericksburg, and the utility of the organization being now 
proven, it was no longer left to division-commanders to effect, (in 
some divisions it had even yet been but partially done, owing to a 
lack of field-officers of artillery,) but it was formally adopted by 
order, and general orders from the War Department directed a similar 
organization in all the armies of the Confederacy.* General Lee’s 
order effecting this organization was issued on the 15th of February, 
1863. It divided the artillery of each of his two army corps into six 
battalions, all of which were to be entirely under the command of 
the Chief of Artillery of the corps, and the whole force to be superin- 
tended by and to report to the Chief of Artillery of the army, who 
also personally commanded a small reserve of two battalions. In the 
Second Corps four of these battalions numbered four batteries each, 
one numbered five, and one six. In the First Corps five battalions 
numbered four batteries each, and one six. The two battalions of 
the general reserve numbered three each. This organization was 
well tested in the battle of Chancellorsville, where, in spite of the 
difficulties of the Wilderness, the codperation of the artillery with the 
infantry was never excelled in promptness and vigor. When the 
Third Army Corps (A. P. Hill’s) was formed, in June, 1863, the gen- 
eral reserve was broken up, and its two battalions, with one from each 
of the other corps and a newly organized battalion, were transferred 
to it, so that at the commencement of the Gettysburg campaign each 


* This was the intent of § 2, General Order No. 7, Adjutant-General’s 
Office, Richmond, January 19, 1863, though the language is ill-chosen, viz: 
“Hereafter, all field-artillery belonging to any separate army will be parked 
together under the direction of the general or other chief officer of artillery 
having control of the same, to be distributed when required according to 
the judgment of the Comimanding General of such army.” 
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of the three corps (composed of three divisions of infantry each) had 
with it five battalions of artillery, averaging eighteen guns each.t In 
the Second and Third Corps a Chief of Artillery was appointed at 
once to the exclusive command of the whole force, but in the First 
Corps no regular appointment of a Chief was made until the spring 
of 1864, the ranking battalion-commander present, meanwhile, bear- 
ing the title and assuming the office responsibilities of the entire 
command. 

This organization was maintained until the close of the war, and 
fuller experience with it only developed its merits and suggested no 
practical improvements. A theoretical drawback, perhaps, existed in 
the fact that the Chief of Artillery of each corps really had two inde- 
pendent commanders, namely, his corps commander and the army 
Chief of Artillery, between whom their might arise conflict of orders. 
The objection would be very material if the Chief of Artillery should be 
considered like the Chief of Cavalry as the actual commander of that 
arm ; but it vanishes when he is regarded simply as a staff-officer of the 
Commanding General’s, charged with the supervision of that rather 
peculiar branch of the service, and only giving orders through the 
corps commander, except in matters of mere routine and report. 
The original orders directing the organization were not explicit upon 
this point, but common-sense and circumstances soon gave the proper 
turn to the matter, and not the slightest discord ever occurred. 

When first organized, the battalion suffered for lack of field and 
staff-officers, owing to the fact that they were not organizations au- 
thorized by law, and consequently no appointments could be made 
for them. Field-officers of artillery were indeed authorized by Con- 
gress at the rate of a Brigadier-General to every eighty guns, a Col- 
onel to every forty, a Lieutenant-Colonel to every twenty-five, and a 
Major to. every twelve, which should have amply supplied officers of 
these grades. The promotions, however, were either never made in full, 
or else the officers appointed were sent to other duties, for during the 
whole of 1863 the majority of the battalions had but one field-officer, 
which was often insufficient. The staff-officers for the battalions, and 
for the Chiefs of Artillery, were provided generally by details from the 
batteries, which, though somewhat detrimental to the latter, operated 
well enough, except for quarter-master and commissary duties, for 
which bonded officers of these departments are absolutely required. 


+In Longstreet’s corps one battalion carried twenty-six guns, three carried 
eighteen each, and one carried but twelve; total, ninety-two. 
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Supernumerary officers of these and the medical departments were, 
however, gradually collected, and the battalions being then organized 
and supplied exactly as regiments, everything worked smoothly. It 
was at one time attempted to furnish all quarter-master, commissary 
and ordnance supplies through officers of these departments attached 
to the staff of the Chief of Artillery of the army, but the system was 
found so inconvenient that it was soon abandoned, and these supplies 
were drawn through the same channels by which the infantry of 
each corps were supplied. Each battalion organized from the united 
resources of its batteries a “forge train,” under control of the ord- 
nance officer, which was ample for all blacksmithing and harness 
repairs, and more economical and efficient than when each battery 
had to depend only on itself. No ordnance- wagons accompanied the 
battalions, the total supply of reserve ammunition being concentrated 
into one train under the ordnance-officer on the staff of the Chief of 
Artillery of the corps. These trains never exceeded one wagon to 
three guns, which was sufficient when within a day's march of a 
depot of supplies, but compelled the greatest saving in the use of 
ammunition when on active campaigns. Indeed, the limited resources 
of the Confederacy, the searcity of skilled workmen and workshops, 
and the enormous consumption, kept the supply of ammunition 
always low. The Ordnance Department in Richmond were never 
able to accumulate any reserve worth mentioning even in the inter- 
vals between campaigns, and during active operations the Army of 
Northern Virginia lived, as it were, from hand to mouth. The great 
majority of the batteries took the field without having ever fired a 
round in practice, and passed through the war without aiming a gun 
at any target but the enemy. The order “save your ammunition” 
was reiterated on every battle-field, and many an awful pounding 
had to be borne in silence from the Yankee guns, while every shot 
was reserved for their infantry. 

The scarcity of ammunition was, however, the least difficulty con- 
nected with it, for its quality was the greatest incubus under which 
the artillery labored. When the war commenced a small amount of 
smooth-bore ammunition was on hand in the Southern arsenals, which 
was of good quality, and was used in the early affairs and issued to 
the batteries first put in the field. This ammunition was all put up 
with the Bormann fuse, and this fuse being adopted by the Confede- 
rate Ordnance Department, a factory was established for its manu- 
facture. Large quantities of ammunition fitted with these fuses were 
sent to the field in the summer of 1861, and complaints of its bad 
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quality were immediately made. Careful test being made of it, it was 
found that fully four-fifths of the shell exploded prematurely, and 
very many of them in the gun. The machinery for their manufac- 
ture was overhauled, and a fresh supply made and sent to the field, 
where the old ones were removed and the new were substituted, but 
no improvements was discernable. The trouble was found to be in the 
hermetical sealing of the under-side of the horse-shoe channel con- 
taining the fuse composition. Although this was seemingly accom- 
plished at the factory, the shock of the discharge would unseat the 
horse-shoe-shaped plug which closed this channel, and allow the flame 
from the composition to reach the charge of the shell without burn- 
ing around to the magazine of the fuse. Attempts were made to 
correct the evil by the use of white-lead, putty and leather under the 
fuse, and in the winter of 1861 these correctives were applied to 
every shell in the army with partial but not universal success. 
Repeated attempts were made to improve the manufacture, but they 
accomplished nothing, and until after the battle of Chancellorsville 
the Bormann fuse continued in use, and premature explosions of 
shell were so frequent that the artillery could only be used over the 
heads of the infantry with such danger and demoralization to the 
latter that it was seldom attempted. Earnest requests were made of 
the Ordnance Department to substitute for the Bormann fuse, the 
common paper-fuses, to be cut to the required length and fixed on 
the field, as being not only more economical and more certain, but 
as allowing, what is often very desirable, a greater range than five 
seconds, which is the limit of the Bormann fuse. These requests, 
repeated and urged in January, 1863, on the strength of casualties 
occurring from our own guns among the infantry in front during the 
battle of Fredericksburg, were at length successful in accomplishing 
the substitution. The ammunition already on hand, however, had to 
be used up, and its imperfections affected the fire even as late as Get- 
tysburg. The paper-fuse was found to answer much better, and no 
further complaints of ammunition came from the smooth-bores. 

The difficulties which besct the rifled guns and their ammunition 
were, however, even greater than those under which the smooth-bores 
suffered so long, and they were never so nearly solved. With the 
exception of a single battery of six ten-pounder Parrott rifles and one 
or two imported Blakely guns, the Confederates possessed no rifled 
field-pieces at the commencement of the war. Several foundries, 
however, undertook their manufacture at an early day, under the 
direction of the Ordnance Departments of Confederate or State gov- 
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ernments, and soon turned out a number, generally of three inches 
calibre, and with five or seven grooves. They were all adapted to 
the same ammunition, but were not of uniform length or shape, and 
varied in weight from a thousand to twelve hundred pounds. Several 
of these guns were used at the first battle of Manassas, and three of 
them were engaged in the first “artillery duel” at Blackburn’s Ford 
on the 18th of July, 1861. The projectiles furnished for them at 
that time were of two kinds, known as the Burton and the Archer, 
both of which were expected to receive the rotary motion from a 
leaden ring or sabot which the discharge forced into the grooves. 
They differed about two pounds in weight, and the charges for them 
differed three ounces; but as the latter could not be easily distin- 
guished from each other, they were used indiscriminately. In the 
excitement of the battle these projectiles were supposed to possess 
superior accuracy and effect to the Parrott projectiles used by the 
enemy, and very favorable reports were made of them, and their 
manufacture was increased. It was some months before cooler occa- 
sions exposed the error and the utter worthlessness of the projectiles. 
They never took the grooves, and consequently their range was less 
than that of the smooth-bores, their inaccuracy was excessive; and 
in addition to this not one shell in twenty exploded. Their manu- 
facture was discontinued early in 1862, and a new projectile, having 
a saucer-shaped copper sabot attached by bolts after the shell was 
cast, was substituted for it.* This shell was a slight improvement on 
Burton’s and Archer's, as it sometimes took the grooves and then 
its flight was excellent. It failed, however, about three times out of 
four from breaking its connection with the copper sabot, and it very 
frequently exploded in the gun; while of those which flew correctly, 
not one-fourth exploded at all. It may readily be imagined that 
practice with them was very uncertain, even at a fixed target whose 
distance was known. Against an enemy in the field it was of little 

* This shell, called the Mullane or Tennessee shell, was the invention of 
Dr. Read of Tuscaloosa, Ala., the well-known inventor of what are usually 
but improperly called Parrott shell. Parrott made the best guns adapted 
to these shell, and the gun properly goes by his name, but Dr. Read’s inven- 
tion of the shell cannot be questioned. His first patent was granted Oct. 
28, 1856, and specifies cupped cylinders fastened on to the shell by screws, 
rivets, &c. A patent was refused the Mullane shell by the Confederate 
Patent Office, on the ground that it was anticipated by this patent of Dr. 
Read. The modifications and improvements on this shell, described further 
on, also all fell under Dr. Read’s patent. 
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real value. Attempts were made to insure the ignition of the fuse 
by filing notches in the copper sabot to allow the flame of the dis- 
charge to pass, but they did not succeed. This was the condition of 
the three-inch rifled guns during the whole of 1862, and these pro- 
jectiles were used also in the beautiful United States “three-inch 
Ordnance Rifles,” of which about forty were captured during the 
year. In 1863 several improvements were attempted in the method 
of attaching the copper to the shell, and the saucer-shaped sabot was 
finally exchanged for a band or ring of copper, cast around the base 
of the shell, which form was continued until the close of the war. It 
considerably resembled the heavy Parrott projectiles, and was the 
best field rifle-shell the Confederates ever made, but was always liable 
to explode in the gun, to “tumble,” or not to explode at all. The 
last defect was partially corrected by the use of “ McAvoy’s Fuse 
Igniter,” a very simple and ingenious little contrivance attached to 
the fuse when loading, and later by fuses with strands of quick- 
match for “priming.” The first two defects were very serious and 
of very frequent occurrence, not only with the three-inch rifles, 
but still more so with the Parrott guns. The “tumbling” was due 
to imperfect connection between the copper ring and the shell, 
which in its turn was due to the inferior quality of iron necessarily 
used (the best iron was saved for gun metal), to unskilled work- 
men, and to the fact that the demand greatly exceeded the supply, 
and even those which a careful inspection would have condemned 
were better than none. 

The causes of the premature explosions were never fully under- 
stood. They were generally attributed to defects in the casting, which 
either allowed the flame of the discharge to enter the shell, or by 
weakening the shell caused it to crush under the shock of the dis- 
charge and the “twist” given by the grooves of the gun. 

As a single illustration of the extent to which these defects of the 
Parrott projectiles sometimes went: at the siege of Knoxville, Cap- 
tain Parker’s battery of four captured Parrott rifles fired one hundred 
and twenty shell at the enemy’s batteries and pontoon-bridge, of 
which only two failed to “tumble,” or to burst prematurely. Of the 
most valuable kind of rifle ammunition, shrapnel, the Confederates 
made none, on account of the scarcity of lead. Of the next most 
useful kind, percussion shell, (invaluable for getting the range,) few 
were to be had until the last year of the war. The fuse then used, 
Girardey’s, was excellent, probably better than any of the enemy’s 
patterns, and it possessed the peculiar excellence of being carried 
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loose in the chest and applied to any shell at the moment it was 
needed, so that just as many shells could be made “percussion” as 
the gunner wished. This perfection of the fuse, however, was only 
reached during the fall of 1864, and before that period the percussion- 
shell had a fuse-plug specially fitted to it at the arsenal, and the 
supply furnished was very small. 

The scarcity and bad quality of our rifle-ammunition gave security 
to the enemy on many occasions where he could have been seriously 
annoyed, if not materially damaged. When Bragg invested Chatta- 
nooga, in October 1863, the Confederate guns with good ammunition 
could have reached every foot of Grant’s crowded camps, and with 
an abundance of it could have made them untenable. The effort 
which was made only showed how much demoralization and harm an 
effective shelling might have accomplished. In many other instances 
the Confederate artillery was amiable and forbearing by force of 
necessity, one illustration of which will be sufficient. At Bermuda 
Hundreds the enemy erected a signal-tower of open frame-work, 
about a hundred and twenty feet high, from the top of which the Con- 
federate lines were impudently overlooked. What could be seen 
from it was very little, and it probably was never the cause of any 
harm; but as it was only 2,500 yards from Confederate ground, the 
artillery were very anxious to demolish it, and preparations were 
made to do so. A thousand rounds of good percussion-shell would 
doubtless have accomplished it easily, but some experimental firing 
in preparation for the attempt showed so very great a proportion of 
defective shell that it was abandoned. 

A few of the favorite English rifled guns were brought through 
the blockade, and used in the Army of Northern Virginia, comprising 
the Clay, Whitworth, Blakely, and Armstrong shunt-pattern. The 
Clay gun was a breech-loader, and was cailed an improvement upon 
the breech-loading Armstrong, which was manufactured for the 
English Government only, and could not be obtained. Its grooving 
and projectiles were very similar to the breech-loading Armstrong, 
and its breech-loading arrangements appeared simpler and of greater 
strength. On trial, however, it failed in every particular. Every 
projectile fired “tumbled” and fell nearer the gun than the target, 
and at the seventh round the solid breech-piece was cracked through 
and the gun disabled. 

One muzzle-loading six-pounder and six breech-loading twelve- 
pounder Whitworths were distributed through the army, and often 
rendered valuable service by their great range and accuracy. They 
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fired solid shot almost exclusively; but they were perfectly reliable, 
and their projectiles never failed to fly in the most beautiful trajectory 
imaginable. Their breech-loading arrangements, however, often 
worked with difficulty, and every one of the six was at some time 
disabled by the breaking of some of its parts, but all were repaired 
again and kept in service. As a general field-piece its efficiency 
was impaired by its weight and the very cumbrous English carriage 
on which it was mounted, and while a few with an army may often be 
valuable, the United States three-inch rifle is much more generally 
serviceable with good ammunition. The Blakely guns were twelve- 
pounder rifles, muzzle-loaders, and fired very well with English 
ammunition (“built-up” shells with leaden bases), but with the Con- 
federate substitute, they experienced the same difficulties which at- 
tended this ammunition in all guns The only advantage to be 
claimed for this gun is its lightness, but this was found to involve the 
very serious evil that no field-carriage could be made to withstand 
its recoil. It was continually splitting the trails or racking to pieces 
its carriages, though made of unusual strength and weight. Of the 
Armstrong shunt-guns, six were obtained just before the close of the 
war, and they were never tried in the field. They were muzzle- 
loaders, and nothing could exceed their accuracy and the perfection 
of the ammunition. Their heavy English carriages were more un- 
wieldy than those of the American rifles, but taking all things into 
consideration, the guns are probably the most effective field-rifles 
yet made. 

Besides these English rifles, a few captured James rifles (brass six- 
pounder smooth-bores, grooved to fire the James projectile), and 
some old iron four-pounders grooved, were tried in the field for a 
short while, but were found to be very poor, and as a multiplicity of 
calibres rendered the supplying of ammunition very difficult, they 
were soon turned in. In fact, the variety of calibres comprised in 
the artillery was throughout the war a very great inconvenience, and 
materially affected the efficiency of the ordnance-service both in the 
quantity of ammunition carried and the facility with which it was 
supplied. At the commencement of the war this variety was often 
almost ludicrously illustrated by single batteries of four guns, of four 
different calibres, and it was only after the battalions were well organ- 
ized in the winter of 1862 that anything was done to simplify this 
matter. 

The heavy guns which defended the James river against the enemy’s 
fleet were principally the ordinary eight-inch and ten-inch columbiads, 
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and “ Brooke's rifles” of six and four-tenths and seven inches calibre. 
These rifles only needed telescopic sights (which could not be made 
in the Confederacy) to be perfect arms of their class, their trajectories 
being more uniform than the sighting of the guns could be made by 
the eye. In addition to these rifles Captain Brooke also furnished 
some heavily banded smooth-bores of ten and eleven inches calibre, 
to fire wrought iron balls with very high charges against the iron- 
clads, which would doubtless have been extremely effective at short 
ranges. 

On several occasions during 1863 and 1864 where mortar-fire was 
desirable in the field, the twelve and twenty-four pounder howitzers 
were used for the purpose very successfully, by sinking the trails in 
trenches to give the elevation, while the axles were run up on inclined 
skids a few inches to lift the wheels from the ground and lessen the 
strain of the recoil. The skids would not be necessary where the 
desired range is not great. During the siege of Petersburg a number 
of iron twelve and twenty-four pounder Coehorn mortars were made 
and rendered excellent service. Wooden mortars were also made 
and tried for short ranges, but even when they did not split, the 
ranges were so irregular that they could not be made useful. 

In the location of batteries to defend lines of intrenchment, the 
campaign of 1864 gave the Confederate artillerists and engineers 
much experience, and a few of the deductions therefrom may not be 
out of place. 

Embrasures for the protection of the guns and men became un- 
popular, and were considered very objectionable, except for the rare 
cases where guns are to be reserved entirely for a flank defence of 
important points. The objections to them are that they restrict the 
field of fire, and thus render it difficult to conform the defence to u1i- 
foreseen attacks. They are liable to be choked by the enemy’s shot, 
and can only be repaired with much exposure of,the men, and they 
do not accomplish their intended object, the protection of the men 
and guns. Sharpshooters’ balls coming obliquely through the em- 
brasures, or glancing off the gun or carriage, and artillery projectiles 
piercing the angles of the cheeks, make the limits of the dangerous 
space in rear of the embrasures very vague, and men are often un- 
necessarily exposed and hit without being aware of their danger. 
The barbette-gun not only has a greater field of view, but is more 
rapidly made ready, can be concealed from view until wanted, can 
only be silenced by being hit, offers a less conspicuous mark than an 
embrasure, and can be worked with less exposure of the artillerists. 
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To accomplish this, trenches were dug in front of the gun and on 
each side about a yard from the wheels, in which the artillerists stood 
while loading and manceuvring the gun, their heads being below the 
parapet, and only the hands of those ramming being exposed. The 
dangerous space was well defined and easy to be avoided, and only 
the head of the gunner while in the act of aiming was at all endan- 
gered. Mantlets for the gunners’ protection while aiming were pro- 
posed, and some were constructed of thick oak-plank to rest upon 
the axles and trunnions, and they were used to some extent. The 
material of which they were composed, however, prevented their 
general adoption; for wooden mantlets would cause the explosion 
of a percussion-shell if struck by one, and would themselves make 
dangerous splinters. Barbette-guns are easily withdriwn from the 
enemy’s view and fire, and yet kept ready for instant use. 

Magazines were seldom built except where the guns were exposed 
toa mortar-fire ; dismounted limber-chests covered with tarpaulins 
being used instead without disadvantage. A very important adjunct 
to each battery was found to be a “look out” upon each flank. The 
“looking out” is the most important part of the battery service, not 
only that no time may be lost on any appearance of the enemy, but 
that the aiming of the gunners may be superintended and corrected ; 
and to insure its being well done it should be made as safe as pos- 
sible. 

Except in the siege of Petersburg the Army of Northern Virginia 
seldom built second lines of intrenchments in rear of the first ; not from 
any doubt of their value, but because they rarely had the force to spare 
from the front line. Even when the second line at Petersburg was built 
it was principally intended as a means of covered communication which 
could not be otherwise obtained, and in was only occupied by a few 
guns in rear of the most exposed points of the first line, which were 
designed to check the enemy should he penetrate them. Where the 
ammunition is safe to be fired over the heads of the first line, it would 
doubtless be an excellent plan to put all of the rifled guns in detached 
batteries in rear of exposed points, where they would have an excel- 
lent effect in checking an enemy who should penetrate and either seek 
to advance or sweep down the lines. An instance of the effect of such 
batteries may be found in the battle of the Crater, at Petersburg, July 
30th 1864, which is indeed about the only case where the Confederate 
lines ever had even detached batteries in rear of a point gotten pos- 
session of by the enemy. Flanner’s battery in the Jerusalem plank- 
road five hundred yards directly in rear of the Crater, and Wright’s, 
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about the same distance towards the left, checked every effort of the 
enemy to advance upon Cemetery Hill according to his programme, 
or to move down the lines on either side of the Crater for some hours, 
and until an infantry force was collected to retake it. Each battery 
took in flank any advance upon the other, and the enemy was kept 
under shelter of the earth thrown up by the explosion. A some- 
what similar position of batteries first checked the Yankee advance 
after the capture of Fort Harrison, Sept. 29th, 1864, and the Confed- 
erate assault on Fort Steadman on the 25th of March 1865 was dis- 
comfitted in the same way. Indeed the Federal intrenchments very 
frequently comprised a second line of redoubts, if not of infantry 
parapet, in rear of the first, and its very moral effect often prevented 
attempts upon the first which promised well. 

Lest some of the statements of this article should be misunderstood 
to reflect in any way upon the Ordnance Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, it is but just to close it, not only by disclaiming any such in- 
tention, but with the express statement that the energy, enterprise 
and intelligence which characterized the administration of this bureau 
were of the highest order, and that the results accomplished by it 
make a record of which its officers may well be proud. On assuming 
its duties at the commencement of the war, its admirable chief, Gen- 
eral J. Gorgas, might well have hesitated at the task before him. The 
emergencies and demands of the war were already upon him, and the 
immense supplies which it became his duty to provide were of a 
character which the South had neither the factories nor the skilled 
workmen to produce. With scarcely a single assistant instructed in 
the peculiar and technical details which are the first elements of an 
ordnance officer’s attainments, and without even an office organiza- 
tion for the transaction of business, the whole machinery of a depart- 
ment was to be organized, which, to illustrate with the history of a 
single article, should induce the formation of saltpetre from the 
atmosphere by slow chemical affinities; separate and refine it from 
impurities by most delicate processes; provide for it, and combine 
with it sulphur and charcoal in the dangerous operations of the pow- 
der manufactory; transport it safely to the arsenal and put it up in 
safe and convenient cartridges; transport it to the field of battle, and 
have it at hand where the particular gun to which it is adapted shall 
receive it ready for use at the moment it is required. And in addition 
to these operations, the same department, to prevent waste and loss, 
and to know and anticipate the wants of the army, must institute a 
system of reports and accounts, which shall not only keep its chief 
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informed of the supplies in the magazine of every gun, and in the 
cartridge-box of every soldier in the whole Confederacy, but which 
shall trace every ounce of saltpetre in all of its various shapes, and 
hold ‘to a rigid accountability every man who handles it from the 
moment that it is washed from the nitre-bed until its use upon the 
battle-field. With indefatigable energy General Gorgas formed and 
put in motion this whole machinery, selecting his important subordi- 
nates with such excellent judgment that the efficiency of the ordnance 
service was not only always equal to the demand upon it, but, in spite 
of continually increasing demands and decreasing resources, (from 
the gradual loss of blockade-running facilities and of valuable terri- 
tory,) and in spite of serious interferences with the skilled labor of 
the arsenals and workshops by continued conscriptions, its efficiency 
continually increased, and all’ of its functions were faithfully per- 
formed as long as there was an army to need them. It is true that 
the Confederate armies were never in condition to use ammunition as 
lavishly as the enemy frequently did, but the supply never failed to 
be equal to the actual emergency, and no disaster was ever to be 
attributed to its scantiness. Wherever insufficiency was apprehended 
and economy imposed, in fact the scarcity arose far more from the 
lack of transportation to carry it with the army than from inability of 
the arsenals to furnish it. 
E. P. ALEXANDER. 


Sketch of Third Battery of Maryland Artillery. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM L. RITTER. 
PAPER No. 4. 


Thursday evening July 16th, 1863, the Confederate works at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, were abandoned, Lieutenant Ritter’s section being the 
last toleave them. Next day, the 17th, Brandon was reached, and on 
the 2oth Morton. Here the section was paid off, after considerable 
insistance, not having received any money for a number of months. 
On the 24th of August the battery was attached to Preston’s bat- 
talion of reserve artillery, and on the 5th of September, ordered to 
Demopolis, Alabama, for repairs. 

In new uniforms, well dressed, well drilled, and well equipped, on 
the 12th of October the battery took part in a review had for General 
Johnston, and was chosen to fire a salute of eleven guns in his honor; 


5 
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as also one afterwards on the 15th, in honor of the arrival of Presi- 
dent Ravis. 

At this place an effort was made to consolidate Moore's and Rit- 
ter’s sections, but it failed, as the sequel will show. Lieutenant 
Ritter had now been on detached service for some time, and being 
anxious to return to his old command, on the 2d August, 1863, he 
wrote to Brigadier-General A. W. Reynolds, and also to Major- 
General Carter L. Stevenson, asking their influence to that end. He 
made an application likewise to General Joseph E. Johnston, send- 
ing it through the regular channel. He heard from none of these 
except the one sent to General Stevenson. That officer approved of 
the application, and sent it to General Hardee’s headquarters in 
Mississippi, who referred it to General Johnston. General John- 
ston’s Adjutant, thinking the section had accompanied General 
Walker’s division to Chickamauga, sent the application to General 
Walker for further action. But this not being the case, General 
Walker endorsed on the paper that the section was not with his 
division, having been left at Morton, Miss., and sent to General 
Bragg. The application was returned to General Stevenson, through 
General Longstreet’s headquarters. General Stevenson sent it by 
Lieutenant Stillwell of Corput’s battery, to General Johnston’s head- 
quarters at Meridian, Miss. The General’s Adjutant referred him to 
General Hardee, who told him he had nothing to do with the sec- 
tion; but at the same time instructed Colonel Wickliffe, by telegraph, 
not to let the section leave Demopolis, as a battery had already been 
taken from his department, and he did not intend any other should 
leave. This information was received from Colonel Wickliffe, who 
also told the Lieutenant that it was General Hardee’s determination 
to consolidate the two sections, and promote Lieutenant Ritter to 
Captain. 

On the return of Lieutenant Stillwell from Meridian, Miss., he 
met General Johnston in Demopolis, who expressed a desire to see 
the commander of the section that evening at Mrs. Whitfield’s resi- 
dence, where he was stopping. Ritter in company with Stillwell, 
went there and met the General at the gate, as he was leaving for 
Mississippi. Being introduced by Lieutenant Stillwell, Ritter stated 
his business. The General asked him a great many questions with 
regard to his section, how long it had been on detached service, 
where it had been, &c. Hesaid that as soon as he returned to his 
office, he would order the section to its original command. On the 
19th of October the order came, and the next morning Lieutenant 
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Ritter and his men proceeded to the depot, and took the cars for 
Selma, having turned over the guns and horses to the quarter-mas- 
ter. From Selma to Montgomery, and thence to Atlanta, Georgia, 
where they arrived on the 23d. The next day they rejoined the 
battery at Decatur, Ga., having been absent from the old command 
over six months. 

THE RE-ORGANIZATION. 


The number of men in the battery had been much reduced by its 
losses in Louisiana and Mississippi, so that Captain Rowan applied 
to the Secretary of War for seventy-five conscripts. While at Deca- 
tur the guns, horses and equipments of a four gun battery were re- 
ceived; and Dr. Thomas J. Rogers was assigned to the battery as 
surgeon. On the 29th of October, it was ordered to Sweet Water, 
East Tennessee, to rejoin Stevenson’s division; whence, on the 5th 
of November, the whole division marched to reinforce General 
Bragg at Missionary Ridge. On the 12th, twenty-seven men were 
transferred to the battery from the Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-third, 
Fifty-second and Fifty-sixth Georgia regiments to act as drivers, 
The battery encamped at the foot of Lookout Mountain on the 13th, 
and on the 23d joined Johnston’s battalion, which was then encamped 
across Lookout Creek, near Missionary Ridge. 

On the morning of the 23d of November, the enemy, under cover 
of a heavy fog, moved up and attacked the left wing of General 
Bragg’s army, at the foot of Lookout Mountain, and drove it back 
rapidly, the line at that point being weak and the attack unexpected. 
The evacuation of Lookout Mountain followed and Bragg withdrew 
to Missionary Ridge. 

Early the following morning Johnston’s battalion was ordered to 
the extreme right of the Confederate line, and reached the position 
assigned it at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Two of the batteries, Cor- 
put’s and Carnes’s, were ordered to the front at once, while the Third 
Maryland was held in reserve. In the struggle which ensued, the 
enemy was three times repulsed by Stevenson’s division, losing a 
number of prisoners and the colors of three regiments. Their attack 
on the center was more successful, our troops at that point of the line 
giving way and retreating precipitately. The Orderly Sergeant of 
the Third Maryland, Johnny Hooper, who had been back with the 
wagons two miles in the rear, came up about dusk with the informa- 
tion that the center of the army was retreating, followed closely by 
the enemy, and that if we did not soon leave the field ‘we should be 
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captured. Nothing, of course, could be done without orders from 
General Stevenson, whose division was yet on the Ridge, fighting the 
enemy. About 7 P. M. he moved off the field, and sent orders to the 
Third Maryland to march to Chickamauga station, crossing Chicka- 
mauga river at the railroad bridge. 


AN ARTILLERIST’S TROUBLES. 


Then followed a series of troubles peculiar to the artillery service. 
On account of the darkness and the crookedness and roughness of 
the road, one of the gun-carriages ran against a tree, and occasioned 
an unwelcome delay, as the enemy was in pursuit and not far behind. 
The piece had to be unlimbered, the gun-carriage run back, the piece 
limbered up again, and a cautious drive around the tree made. This 
mishap having been overcome, others followed. The battery had 
not gone far before another gun ran against a stump; and soon after, 
in crossing the branch near Stone Bridge, a wheel slipped into a deep 
chuck-hole on the side of the road. The canoneers had to unlimber 
again, to pull the piece out. Owing to the detentions the rest of the 
battery gota mile ahead. The Captain sent back four horses to as- 
sist in pulling the piece up the hill, near the bridge; and instructed 
the officer in charge of the bridge not to fire it till the last gun had 
crossed. The bridge had just been fired, however, and was already 
in flames when the gun crossed over. 

Again, when near the railroad, the battery encountered a boggy 
place, in which Lieutenant Ritter’s piece stuck fast. The horses 
were untrained and balky, and refused to pull, while the drivers 
could not well see which way to move, because of the darkness. A 
sergeant was sent to Captain Rowan requesting him to send a mule 
team. About day-light the mules came, the gun-carriage was soon 
out of the mud, and at the station. 

Ordering the mule team to go on with the gun, Lieutenant Ritter 
remained behind with the horses, to bring up the forge from which 
the mules had been taken. His troubles began anew. Although the 
forge had been lightened by the removal of all the iron, still the 
horses, when hitched to it, would not budge a step. He was deter- 
mined not to lose the forge, and rode on to inform Captain Rowan of 
the situation, and ask for four mules. 

The Captain referred him to General Pettus who had that morn- 
ing lost some wagons, and probably had mules to spare. His quar- 
ter-master turned over the mules, but without stretchers, so that only 
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two of them could be used. These two were hitched to the forge, 
and the six horses placed in front. One of the canoneers was asked 
to drive, but replied that he “knew nothing about mules.” Not hav- 
ing leisure just then to attend to the question of military discipline 
raised by this reply, Lieutenant Ritter told the man to take his horse 
and ride, and that he himself, though no expert in the art, would 
drive the mules. 

The infantry rear-guard was at this time passing by, and told} Rit- 
ter that he had better abandon his forge; that the enemy was coming 
up, and he would certainly be captured, as he would be between the 
lines. Being bent on succeeding in the task he had assigned him- 
self, he mounted his team, and by a little perseverance, all difficulties 
were overcome. 

Ringgold was reached on the night of the 25th, and the next day 
at 5 P. M., the battery encamped near Dalton. 

General Bragg was here superseded in the command of the army 
by General Joseph E. Johnston. 


IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


The command proceeded to Sugar Valley on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, to go into quarters for the winter, and during all the early part 
of December the men were engaged in building houses for them- 
selves and stables forthe horses. The officers, Captain Rowan, Lieu- 
tenants Ritter, Giles and Doucaster, and Surgeon Rogers built them- 
selves a cabin twelve by‘sixteeen feet, with a fireplace and chimney, 
window and door. After their long campaigning, this was a delight- 
ful change. 

On the 20th of January, 1864, the whole battalion, for easier access 
to long forage, was ordered to Kingston, where it again built winter 
quarters. Between the 1st and roth of January sixty men were re- 
ceived from the State of Georgia, and the battery was shortly after- 
wards joined by fifteen volunteer recruits. This accession necessi- 
tated drill, which was had twiceaday. The camp here was in a wood 
near Hightower Creek, a beautiful stream emptying into Etowah 
river 

The Third Maryland was, on the 23d of March, ordered to Dalton 
to rejoin the battalion which had been sent thither, to aid in repelling 
the enemy, now pressing that point. The command remained en- 
camped near Dalton till the 6th of May. 

On the reorganization of the Artillery of the Army of Tennessee, 
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Johnston’s battalion, to which the Third Maryland belonged, was put 
in Smith’s regiment, but was soon afterwards transferred to Beck- 
ham’s regiment, of Hood’s corps. The artillery was made an 
independent body, no longer subject to the orders of division com- 
manders, and constituted a brigade under General Shoup. 


Reminiscences of Service in Charleston Harbor in 1863. 
By COLONEL CHARLES H. OLMSTEAD. 


[The following paper was read by its gallant and accomplished au- 
thor before the Georgia Historical Society, March 3d, 1879, and we 
are sure our readers will thank us for giving them an opportunity of 
enjoying its perusal. We only regret that the crowded condition of 
our pages compels us to divide it.] 


In preparing the following paper, it has been my desire only to 
record what its title suggests—personal reminiscences. 

Leaving to other and abler pens the task of writing an accurate 
history of the scenes and events to which reference is now about to 
be made, I shall confine myself simply to the task of setting down 
such things as came under my personal observation, or within the 
scope of my individual knowledge. 

I do this the more confidently, remembering the marked interest 
that invariably attaches to the testimony of an eye-witness, and also 
bearing in mind (for my own comfort) that this interest will always 
incline his hearers to leniency in judging literary demerits. It is 
probable, too, that some of my old comrades will be pleased at this 
recurrence to an eventful period in their lives, while a younger gene- 
ration in the ranks may be glad to have placed before them a record, 
not of the “pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” but of its pri- 
vations, its hardships, its perils, and, it may be added, its lessons of 
self-abnegation and of devotion to duty. 

Early in the month of July, 1863, while stationed very comfortably 
at the Isle of Hope, a courier, “spurring in hot haste,” brought or- 
ders from department headquarters that set our camp at once in a 
turmoil of eager and excited preparation. The Thirty-second Georgia, 
Colonel George P. Harrison, Jr., the Twelfth and Eighteenth Georgia 
battalions, Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Capers and Major W. S. Basin- 
ger, and a battalion from the First Volunteer regiment of Georgia, 
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were ordered to proceed with the least possible delay to Savannah, 
there to take cars for Charleston. 

A private note at the same time brought the intelligence that that 
city, so long threatened, and indeed, once already assailed by sea, 
was now to undergo a vigorous and combined attack from both land 
and naval forces. The day was an eventful one to us without this 
additional stimulant. In the morning we had received the sad news 
of the fall of Vicksburg, and the consequent opening of the Missis- 
sippi river to the Federal fleet, from the mountains to the sea, a 
disaster that secured to the enemy the grand object of his most 
strenuous exertions, while it severed the young Confederacy in twain 
and deprived our armies east of the river of all the aid and comfort 
in the way of material supplies and gallant recruits, that had been so 
long and so freely drawn from the west bank. We had just learned, 
too, of the check received by General Lee at the battle of Gettysburg, 
and now came the summons to tell that our turn had come for a little 
squeeze in the folds of the traditional “Anaconda,” that the New 
York Herald had so graphically depicted as encircling the South. 

The men received the orders with enthusiasm—indeed, when was 
it otherwise with the Southern soldier. Thoroughly conversant, as 
they all were, with the details of the war, they could not but be de- 
pressed by the news of such grave reverses to our arms as the morn- 
ing’s mail had brought them, and they gladly welcomed the relief 
that active service promised from the tedium of camp life, and the 
necessity of thinking upon melancholy subjects. 

Our march began in the midst of a terrific thunder-storm, that had 
the effect, not only of cooling down any overplus of excitement, but 
also of rendering the road to the city almost a quagmire throughout 
its entire length. 

There are pleasanter ways of spending a summer’s evening than 
in trudging for eight miles, through mud and rain, in heavy march- 
ing order; but upon this, as on similar occasions during the war, I 
was deeply impressed by the uncomplaining patience and cheerful- 
ness with which the men endured hardships that few would care to 
face now, but which, then, were regarded as mere matters of course— 
distasteful, certainly—but not worth talking about. 

The storm delayed our march considerably, and upon reaching the 
depot we found that the Thirty-second regiment, which had been 
stationed at a point nearer the city, had already taken train for 
Charleston. 

We, too, were soon ez route, and early in the forenoon of the fol- 
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lowing day—July 10, 1863—the three battalions were safely in bivouac 
at the terminus of the Savannah and Charleston railroad. Here we 
were met by a staff-officer, who informed us that we were to reinforce 
the garrison of Battery Wagner, on Morris Island, and that at dusk 
the necessary transportation would be furnished to take us down to 
the fort. He also told us that the enemy, under cover of a tremen- 
dous fire of artillery, from batteries on Folly Island, which had been 
unmasked during the night, had effected a lodgment on the south 
end of Morris Island, and had driven our forces back upon “ Wagner,” 
which fortification would, doubtless, be attacked on the next day. 
We learned, also, that another force was threatening James Island, 
and that the Thirty-second had been sent, with other troops, to meet 
that danger. Events proved that this last was a feint, to distract at- 
tention from the main attack. 

All day we remained quietly at this place, endeavoring to make out 
the various points of interest in the beautiful harbor spread before us, 
and watching the little clouds of smoke that ascended from the para- 
pets of Fort Sumter, as its guns were slowly fired at the enemy. It 
was a lovely day, clear and bright, without a cloud in the sky. The 
vegetation about us, freshened by the rain of the previous evening, 
added sweet odors to the soft sea-breeze that came up the bay. Upon 
our left the city of Charleston “sat like a queen,” her roof tops and 
spires glittering in the sunlight, while afar down, over an expanse of 
shining water, could be seen the ships of the fleet swinging lazily at 
their anchors. ‘i 

The picture was beautiful, and for one, I would have found it diffi- 
cult to realize that beneath it all were the grim front and iron hand of 
war, but for the dull rumble of the constantly recurring shot from Sum- 
ter. That was “the fly in the ointment of the apothecary,” that “the 
spectre at the feast,” that the refrain ever ringing in our ears and sug- 
gesting the unwelcome thought—“ it looks peaceful .enough now, but 
just wait until to-morrow.” 

About nightfall we embarked ina steamer that had been sent for 
us, and, after many delays, were safely landed at Cumming’s Point, 
on the northern end of Morris Island. The line was formed at once, 
and we set out for Battery Wagner, reporting to its commander, 
Colonel Graham, of the Twenty-First South Carolina regiment, at 
about 11 o'clock at night. 

At the risk of being somewhat tedious, I must here devote a few 
lines to the topography of this famous Island. It is a long, narrow 
strip of sand, running almost due north and south for about four 
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miles, varying in breadth from, say one hundred yards at the nar- 
rowest point to half a mile at the broadest. Upon the west side the 
Island is separated from James Island by Vincent’s Creek and by 
broad marshes intersected by numerous salt water creeks, while its 
eastern shore is washed throughout its entire length by the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean. At the south end were the batteries from which 
our troops had been driven in the morning. Light House Inlet sep- 
arated this point from Folly Island, and across this Inlet the enemy 
had suddenly thrown their forces, under cover of a furious fire of 
artillery, as has already been stated. At the northern extremity of 
the island, known as Cumming’s Point, was located Battery Gregg, 
and about three-quarters of a mile to the south of this, Battery Wag- 
ner stretched entirely across the island from the sea on the left, to 
Vincent’s Creek on the right, the battery facing due south. It was 
an irregular work. On the extreme left, a heavy traverse and curtain 
protected the sally port and gave a flanking fire down the beach, to 
any force that might assail the main work. Then came a salient, one 
face of which commanded the ship channel, then a broken line, ar- 
ranged for flanking fires, extending to the marsh. The parapets 
were solid, and a broad, deep, dry moat added boldness to their pro- 
file. Within the parade were bomb-proofs and lightly constructed 
barracks for the small garrison that had heretofore occupied the 
work. The armament consisted of one 10-inch Columbiad and some 
32-pounders in the sea face, and four or five lighter guns, chiefly 
howitzers on the land-side. A short distance in front of the right 
of the line an inward bend of Vincent’s creek narrowed the island in 
such manner as to render it obligatory upon an attacking force to 
deliver its assault only against the left half of the fort, and also afford- 
ing scant opportunity for the deployment of such a column. In 
point of fact this peculiar feature in the topography proved of great 
service to us, and correspondingly troublesome to the enemy in the 
operations that followed. The surface of the island is but little raised 
above the level of the sea and presents a glaring stretch of white 
sandy hillocks, which were sparsely dotted with the coarse grasses of 
the coast, and which changed their contour in every high wind. 

There is but to add that the main channel by which ships enter 
Charleston harbor runs within easy gunshot of Morris Island from 
one end of it to the other, then crosses to the northward and passes 
between Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island, and Fort Sumter, built 
upon a shoal about midway between the two islands. 

From this rapid sketch, reference being had to the map, it will be 
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readily appreciated that from the base held by the enemy, a front 
attack upon Charleston could begin here and nowhere else ; and that, 
as the defences of the inner harbor were at that time imperfect, the 
immediate fall of Wagner would gravely impair the safety of Charles- 
ton also. But that littke mound of sand had its history to make, a 
story that will ever bring a flush of honest pride to the face of every 
man who participated in the long defence. 

As soon as we had reported to Colonel Graham, the troops were 
put into position, the Eighteenth battalion in the salient, the Twelfth 
upon its right, and the First Georgia on the left, occupying the flank- 
ing curtain and the sea face, to which allusion has been made. The 
guns were all manned by South Carolina artillery and the right and 
centre of the fort were held by infantry from the same State. The 
men were cautioned that an attack was expected at daylight, and 
then, tired out, they slept on their arms upon the ramp, ready at a 
moment’s call for action. Captain C. Werner, of the German Vol- 
unteers, was appointed officer of the night, and ina few minutes every 
sound was hushed save the swash of the waves upon the beach, and 
the occasional challege of a sentinel from his post. 

My own resting place was upon the parapet, and looking up to the 
cloudless heavens above, the solemn glory of the night impressed 
itself upon my last waking thoughts. 

At the first peep of dawn, on the 11th, we were wakened by a few 
straggling shots in our front, followed by a ringing cheer and three 
distinct volleys of musketry from our picket line. The anticipated 
assault was upon us. In an instant, the garrison was aroused, and 
as the men had slept in position they had only to spring to their feet, 
and we were ready. Now we could see our pickets, their duty hav- 
ing been faithfully performed, retiring rapidly towards our right, in 
accordance with the instructions they had received, so as to uncover 
the advancing columns of the enemy. And, then, through the dim, 
gray light of the morning we could distinguish a dark, blue mass of 
men moving up the beach towards us, at the double quick, cheering 
as they came. 

Then came the thunder of our first gun (what old soldier is there 
who does not recall z¢s startling effect), then another and another, 
then the deafening rattle of small arms, mingled with yells and cheers, 
and we were fairly in the midst of battle. The issue was never doubt- 
ful fora moment. The attacking column attempted to deploy after 
passing the narrow neck in front, but entirely failed to do so; while 
the dense formation rendered it an easy mark for both infantry and 
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artillery. Still it pressed gallantly on, and some few of the foremost 
men reached the scarp of the work, only to find themselves unsup- 
ported by their comrades, and with no alternative than to yield 
themselves prisoners. One brave fellow I saw, however, who had 
not the thought of yielding in him. Alone he reached the top of 
the parapet, immediately in front of a 32-pounder, double charged 
with grape shot. The officer in command (Lieutenant Gilchrist, of 
South Carolina, if memory serves me), struck by his bearing, called to 
him to come in before the gun was fired. His only reply was to put’ 
his musket to his shoulder, and a bullet whizzed by Gilchrist’s head. 
The explosion of the gun followed, and a blue and mangled body, 
all that remained of a brave man and a good soldier, .was hurled 
across the ditch. 

The engagement was of short duration; the attack had failed, and 
soon the broken column was in full retreat, rapidly, and without any 
semblance of order, leaving some hundreds of their number, stretched 
dead and wounded on the sands, or prisoners in the fort. 

Our own loss was insignificant in numbers, but the First regiment 
was sorely bereaved in the death of Captain Werner. This gallant 
officer was slain early in the fight. He died in the discharge of duty, 
nobly battling for the land of his adoption. His voice, calling his 
comrades to arms, had been the first to greet our ears as the morning 
broke, and now it was hushed forever. Modest, simple, and unpre- 
tending in his manners, he had won a warm place in the affections 
of the command, while his perfect reliability under all circumstances 
enforced the respect and admiration of all who knew him. Savannah 
was called upon to mourn the loss of many sons in those terrible 
years, but none of them had taken up arms in her defense sooner, 
none suffered privation and imprisonment for her more patiently, and 
none died more gallantly than Claus Werner. 

The loss in the Eighteenth Georgia was heavier than in any other 
organization, as it had occupied the salient, against which the assault 
was principally directed. 

Lieutenant Frederick Tupper was severely wounded, and among 
the killed was young Edward Postell, who now sleeps in Laurel 
Grove, side by side with a noble brother, who, like himself, as the 
marble record testifies, “‘died in battle.” 

Immediately after the action, a singular instance of the ups and 
downs and uncertainties of warfare, was brought to our atten- 
tion. Among the first troops to enter Fort Pulaski, at its capture 
in the previous year, was the Seventh Connecticut regiment, then 
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commanded by Colonel Alfred H. Terry (subsequently Major-Gen- 
eral). Both officers and men had behaved towards us with great 
kindness during the few days that we remained at the fort after its 
capture and we had become personally acquainted with quite a num- 
ber of them. Vow, we were the victors, and among the prisoners 
brought in at our end of the line, were many of our old friends of 
the Seventh Connecticut, who recognized and called us by name. 

The news of the attack created much excitement in Charleston, 
and during the morning many visitors, both military and civilian, 
came to the island, some to assure themselves of the continued 
strength of our position; others to gratify a pardonable curiosity. 
Among the former was Brigadier-General Ripley, the district com- 
mander, who was much elated at the successful issue of the fight, 
and who wished to examine, personally, the ground in front of the 
fort. 

Now, at one point in our front, torpedoes had been planted the day 
before, and to prevent any of the garrison from treading upon them, 
a sentinel was placed to warn them off. At that time the man who 
held this post was private Donnolly, of Company G, First Georgia, a 
native of the Emerald Isle, as his name would indicate, and a true son 
of his mother. Of any knowledge of ordinary military manceuvres 
he was calmly innocent. On one occasion a Lieutenant of the com- 
pany asked him, impatiently: 

“Donnolly, why don’¢ you keep step? All the men are complain- 
ing about you.” And received the reply: 

“Faith, its divil a one of ’em can kape shtep wid me!” 

Past this hero General Ripley spurred his horse, and was riding 
straight for the dangerous ground, when he was suddenly brought to 
a halt by a loud “Shtop!” uttered in the most emphatic tone, and 
the emphasis receiving additional point from Donnolly’s attitude, as 
he stood with his musket at full cock, at the shoulder, and squinted 
along the barrel, taking dead aim at the General. For a moment 
there was strong probability of a vacancy among the Brigadiers of 
the Confederate army, but an officer rushed forward, struck up the 
gun, and explained to General Ripley the reason for his being halted. 

Subsequently, our sentinel was asked : 

“Donnolly, what were you going to do?” 

“T was going to shot him.” 

“ And why?” 

“To kape him from being blown up with the saltpaters, to be sure.” 

Donnolly’s comrades, in view of his little infirmities of drill, had 
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always insisted upon his having a place in the rear rank, but on this 
day he was heard to say, with much satisfaction : 
“There’s moighty little throuble getting in the front rank now.” 


Stonewall Jackson. 


A Lecture delivered in Baltimore,in November, 1872, by Rev. Dr. R. L. 
DABNEY. 


[Anything from the able pen of Dr. Dabney concerning Stonewall 
Jackson would be read with interest. His position as Chief of Staff, 
his intimate personal relations with the great chieftain, and his study of 
his character and his campaigns when acting as his chosen biographer, 
peculiarly fit Dr. Dabney to tell the story of Jackson’s life, or to de- 
lineate his character. We are confident, therefore, that our readers 
will thank us for giving them the following paper, even though there 
may be dissent from some of the views presented. We print it just 
as it was orignally delivered, only regretting that we are compelled 
by the press upon our pages to divide it into two parts. ] 


Iam expected to speak to-night of Stonewall Jackson. The sub- 
ject sounds remote, antiquated, in these last days How seldom does 
that name, once on every tongue, mix itself now-a-days, with the 
current speech of men? Is it not already a fossil name, almost? I 
must ask you, in order to inspect it again, to lift off sundry superin- 
cumbent s¢ra¢a of your recent living memories and interests, to dig 
down to it. Great is the contrast wrought by the nine calendar years 
which have intervened since the glory of conquering Jackson, and the 
sequel “Jackson is dead,” were blown by fame’s trumpet from Chan- 
cellorsville over all lands, and thrilled the precordia in every South- 
ern bosom. Then, the benumbing shock which the words struck into 
our hearts, taught us how great and heroic this man had made himself, 
how essential to our cause, how foremost in all our hopes. And when 
his great Superior said [with a magnanimity which matches Jackson's 
heroism], “Tell him he has lost his left arm; but I have lost my 
right arm;” all men felt, “Yea! Lee has lost his right arm; the 
cause has lost its right arm.” And the thickening disasters which that 
loss soon entailed, taught them, educated them, for a time, to ap- 
preciate Jackson’s as the transcendant fame of all our war. It 
sounded in every true heart; it echoed in us from the thunder of the 
final downfall. But now, whi recalls it to his speech? 
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Why this? Was that fame an empty szmmaudacrum, worthy only to be 
a nine-day’s wonder, or was his devotion a blunder? Or are our 
people changed, so as to be no longer able to appreciate that devo- 
tion? We hope not, for it were a sad thing for them, betokening 
moral death, decay and putrescence, that they should become inca- 
pable of a heart homage to this name. We hope not. 

But it is already antiquated; for the world moves fast in these times. 
Many things have happened in these times, to stir, to fatigue, to wring 
our hearts; great wrongs to be endured passively until endurance 
obtused the sensibility, multiplied tragical wails of friends sinking in 
the abyss of poverty and obscure despair; a social revolution; a 
veritable cataclysmus, which has swept away our old, fair, happy 
world, with its pleasant homes fragrant with ancestral virtues and 
graces, and has left us a new world, as yet chiefly a world of quick- 
sand and slime; with no olive tree, alas, as yet growing. Yes; we 
have lived long in these nine evil years; to us they are a century of 
experiences. We are o/d, very old, superannuated perhaps, those of 
us who remember Jackson, and the days when he fought for freedom. 
Will you not then bear with our garrulity a little, should we even 
babble of our hero? For it is a pleasant thing to recall those old 
days of wearing the grey, with a Jackson to lead us to assured vic- 
tory, when we were men as yet; with rights and freedom of our own, 
slipping then indeed from our too inept hands, yet enough our own 
still to fight for; when we had hope, and endeavour and high em- 
prise, inspired by our leader’s example ; and hardship and danger for 
the cause, endured cheerily, as a sport; when we had a country, loved 
all the more proudly that she was insulted and bleeding. The mem- 
ory of those days is bright; but it is attended by a contrast most 
black and grim. Over against that splendid past, there glooms the 
shadow of the Mammon Molock, named by mockery, ‘ reconstruction,’ 
with its most noisome scalawag odour reeking of the pit. The joy 
of this reminiscence must be then a mixed joy, and the duty 
assigned me, while sacred and not unpleasing—never shall it be 
unpleasing to us to celebrate the fame of Jackson ; for 47m the shadow 
touches not—yet a duty difficult and sad. 

I remember well, that naught except a circumstance is deemed by 
you to have endowed this hand with any fitness to refresh the char- 
acters of that fame; the circumstance of a brief association with his 
person during the most glorious part of his career. You would fain 
hear from me what manner of man he appeared to one who was next 
to him, the ordinary mouthpiece of his will, the sharer of his bivouac 
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and his morsel, who got the nearest glimpses through the portals of 
that reserve, which no man might enter, who watched closely, and he 
may even venture to affirm, intelligently, the outworkings of the 
secret power within. This so reasonable desire of yours I propose 
to satisfy, not by presuming to name and catalogue his attributes, 
analytically, by my judgment, or conceit, as may be—for this would 
be to regard you as pupils, rather than patrons—nor yet, by studying 
the cumulation of superlative, laudatory epithets,—for this would 
imply that I deemed you not only pupils, but gullible—but by painting 
before you some select, significant action of Jackson’s own, wherein 
you may judge for yourselves as freely as other spectators, what 
manner of man this was. And I exhort you to expect in this descrip- 
tion no grate, save the homely one of clear truth: homely it may be 
and most ungarnished, yet truly.what my eyes saw and my ears 
heard. For is not this the quality most worthy of him who would 
portray Jackson? And should the narrative have, with its other un- 
skilfulness, that of a certain egotism, 1 pray you bear in mind, that 
the necessity of this emerges in a manner from my task. For what 
is my qualification therefor? save that it was my fortune, along with 
many worthier men in the ranks /o dehold (not my merit to do) some 
of these wonders whereof you would fain hear; and when you ask 
for the testimony of the eye-witness, the humble Ago must needs 
speak in the egotistical first person. 

And first, that I should ever have been invited to be next his per- 
son at all, was characteristic of Jackson. He, who was an alumnus 
of the military academy at West Point, and nothing but a pro- 
fessional military man all his life, was least bound in professional 
trammels. This trait he signified, in part, by his selection of suc- 
cessive chiefs for his staff, none of whom had even snuffed the classi- 
cal air of West Point or Lexington, my intended predecessor and 
actual successor (J. A. Armstrong and C. J. Faulkner), and the next 
successor (A. S. Pendleton), but chiefly by the selection of me, a 
man of peace, and soldier of the Prince of Peace, innocent, even in 
youth, of any tincture of military knowledge. Herein was indeed a 
strange thing; that I, the parson, tied to him by no blood tie, or in- 
terest, and by acquaintanceship only slightest and most transient; 
that I, at home nursing myself into partial convalescence from tedious 
fever, contracted in the performance of my spiritual functions among 
the soldiers of the previous campaign; that I, conscious only of un- 
fitness, in body and mind, for any direct help to the cause, save a 
most sore apprehension of its need of all righteous help, and true 
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love to it; that such an one as I should, in the spring of 1862, be in- 
vited by him to that post. Verily, had not all known “this is a man 
that doth not jest,” it should have seemed to me a jest. But the 
wisest men. speaking most in God’s fear, replied to me: “See that 
thou be not rash to shut this door, if it be that God hath opened 
unto thee.” And / feared to shut it, until he, by whom the call was 
uttered, should know how unfit I was to enter in. Further than this, 
in very truth, my mind went not. 

But if you would hear on what wise Jackson was wont to speak, 
these are the ipsissima verba: 


“NEAR MrT. Jackson, April 8th, 1862. 
“My dear Doctor: 
“The extra session of our Legislature will prevent Mr. 
Jas. D. Armstrong, of the Virginia Senate, from joining me as my A. A. 
General. If the position would be acceptable to you, please take the 
accompanying recommendation to Richmond, get the appointment, 
and join me at once, provided you can make your arrangements to 
remain with me during the remainder of the war. Your rank will be 
that of Major. Your duties will require early rising and industry. 
Please let me hear from you at once. 
“Very truly your friend, 
“T. J. JACKSON.” 


Now, is not the fashion of these words a very revelation to him 
who will consider of the fashion of the man? He has time to tell 
that which is essential, but no word more. He makes it known, that 
his war means work, and is no dilettantism, or amateur soldiering. 
Nor is it the warfare of gallant barbarians, wherein much castra- 
mental laziness or even license can redeem itself by some burst of 
daring and animal phrensy; but “early rising and industry.” “ Now, 
wilt thou, or wilt thou not?” And, if yes, then let thy act follow thy 
assent without dallying. But yet, only on one condition must this 
“yes” be said to such as him, to remain unchanged “during the re- 
mainder of the war.” He who would aspire to work and fight as 
Jackson’s next.assistant, must be one who would not look back after 
he had just put his hand to the plough; but one, who like his master, 
came to stay with his work until it was ended, except, perchance, 
God should first end him. 

Thus then went I, to show Jackson why I might not enter into 
this door of service, and yet seem no recreant (in staying out) to my 
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country’s needs. I found him at a place, gateway of the mountains 
that befriended him, named of the vicinage Conrad’s Store; the 
Shenandoah flood before him, and beyond, multitudinous enemies 
thronging—held at bay, checkmated, gnashing vainly upon him; 
while he, in the midst of din and marching battalions, going to the 
watch-post, and splashing squadrons, splashing through mire most 
villainous, and of snow-wracks and sleet of the ungenial spring, 
“Winter lingering in the lap of spring,”—stood calm, patient, modest, 
yet serious, as though abashed at the meanest man’s reverence for 
him; but at sternest peril unabashed. After most thoughtful, yea, 
feminine care of food and fire for me, he took me apart saying, “I 
am glad that you have come.” But I told him that I was come, I 
feared, uselessly, only to reveal my unfitness, and retire; already half- 
broken by camp-disease, and enervated by student’s toil. ‘“ But 
Providence,” replied he, “ will preserve your health, if he designs to 
use you.” I was unused to arms, and ignorant of all military art. 
“You can learn,” said he. “When would you have me assume my 
office?” “Rest to-day, and study the ‘Articles of War,’ and begin 
to-morrow.” “But I have neither outfit, nor arms, nor horse, for 
immediate service.” ‘ My quartermaster shall lend them, until you 
procure your own.” “But I have a graver disqualification, which 
candor requires me to disclose to you, first of mortals: I am not san- 
guine of success; our leaders and legislators do not seem to me to 
comprehend the crisis, nor our people to respond to it; and, in truth, 
the impulse which I feel to fly out of my sacred calling, to my coun- 
try’s succour, is chiefly the conviction that her need is so desperate. 
The effect on me is the reverse of that which the old saw ascribes to 
the rats when they believe the ship is sinking.” “But,” saith he, 
laughing; “If the rats will only run this way, the ship will not sink.” 
Thus was I overruled. 

You will remember that theory of his character, which most men 
were pleased to adopt, when he was first entrusted with command: 
“This man,” said they, “is true, and brave, and religious; but nar- 
row and mechanical. He is the man to lead a fighting battalion, 
under the direction of a head that can think; but strategy, prudence, 
science, are not in him. His very reserve and reluctance to confer 
result from his own consciousness, that he has no faculty of speech 
nor power of thought, to debate with other men.” Had I been capa- 
ble of so misjudging his silence and modesty, as to adopt this theory, 
his career must ere this have blown it all into thin air; the first Ma- 
nassas and Kernstown, and the retreat before Banks had already done 
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that, for all save fools. All who served under him had already learned 
that there was in him abundant thought and counsel, deep and saga- 
cious. He asked questions of all; sought counsel of none; gave no 
account to any man of his matters.” Once only, did council of 
war ever sit for him, to help him to “make up his mind.” And it 
was then, by their inferior sagacity, made up so little to his liking, 
that he asked such aid no more. Power of speech there was in him 
also, as I witnessed ; such truly eloquent speech, as uttered quickly 
the very heart of his thought, and could fire the heart of the listener. 
But he deemed that the controversy he waged was no longer parlia- 
mentary; that the only logic seemly for us at that stage, was the 
ultima ratio Regum. To such respondent as the times then ap- 
pointed unto him, the cannon peal, and the charging yell of the “men 
in grey,” were the reply, which to him seemed eloquent: all else was 
emptier than silence 

But instead of leading you to a brief review of his whole career, 
which would perforce be trite, because hurried, I would describe to 
you some one of the exploits of his genius, which best illustrates it. 
One of these I suppose to be Port Republic. Let me, then, present 
it to you. 

To comprehend the battles of Port Republic, you must recall the 
events which ushered them in; the defeat of Milroy at McDowell in 
the early May of 1862, that of Banks at Winchester; the concen- 
tration of Generals Fremont and Shields towards Strasbourg to en- 
trap Jackson at that place; his narrow escape, and retreat up the 
great Valley to Harrisonburg. He brought with him, perhaps, a 
force of twelve thousand men, footsore from forced marches, and 
decimated by their own victories. No more succours could come to 
Jackson from the east; the coil of the snake around Lee and the 
Capital was becoming too close for him to assist others; and all that 
the government expected of Jackson was, to retreat , indefinitely, for- 
tunate if he could at once escape complete destruction, and detain 
the pursuers from a concentration against Richmond. Such was the 
outlook of affairs upon the 8th of June. On the 11th of June, both 
the pursuers were in full retreat, broken and shattered, fleeing to 
shelter themselves near the banks of the Potomac, while Jackson was 
standing intact, his hands full of trophies, and ready to turn to the 
help of Lee in his distant death-grapple with McClellan. Such was 
the achievement. Let us see how his genius wrought it out. 

The skill of the strategist is in availing himself of the natural fea- 
tures of the country, which may be helpful to him. In this case these 
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features were mainly the Blue Ridge mountains, dividing the great 
Valley from Piedmont, Virginia; the Shenandoah river, a noble stream 
at all times, and then everywhere unfordable because of its swollen 
state; and the Great Valley Turnpike, a paved road extending par- 
allel to the mountain and river, from the Potomac to Staunton. From 
a point east of Strasburg to another point east of Harrisonburg 
extends the Masanuttin mountain, a ridge of fifty miles length, par- 
allel to the Blue Ridge, and dividing the Great Valley into two val- 
leys. Down the eastern of these, usually called the Page county 
valley, the main river passes, down the other passes the great road. 
Up this road, west of the Masanuttin mountain was Jackson now re- 
treating, in his deliberate, stubborn fashion, while Fremont’s 18,000 
pursued him. Up another road parallel, but on the eastern side both 
of that mountain and of the main river, marched Shields, with his 
8,000 picked troops. Neither had any pontoon train, for Banks had 
burned his in his impotent flight in May. Why did not Shields, upon 
coming over from the Piedmont to Front Royal, for the purpose of 
intercepting Jackson in the lower valley, at once cross the Shenan- 
doah and place himself in effectual concert with his partner, Fre- 
mont? He had possession of a bridge at Front Royal. They were 
endeavoring to practice a little lesson in the art of war, which they 
fancied they had learned from the great teacher, Jackson, which they 
desired to improve, because it was learned, as they sorely felt, at the 
cost of grevious stripes, and indignities worse than those of the dunce- 
block. But their teacher would show them again, that they were 
not yet instructed enough to descend from that “ bad eminence.” Let 
me explain this first lesson. 

The Blue-Ridge, parallel to the great Valley road, is penetrated 
only at certain “gaps,” by roads practicable for armies. On the east 
of it lay the teeming Piedmont land, untouched by ravage as yet, 
and looking towards the capital and the main army of the Corfede- 
racy. This mountain, if Jackson chose to resort to it, was both his 
fastness and his “base of operations”; for the openings of its gaps 
offered him natural strongholds, unassailable by an enemy, with free 
communication at his rear for drawing supplies or for retreating. 
When Banks first pursued him up the Valley, he had turned aside at 
Harrisonburg to the eastward, and seated himself behind the river at 
Conrad’s Store in the mouth of Swift Run Gap. And then Banks 
began to get his first glimpse of his lesson in strategy. He found 
that his coveted way (up the great Valley road) was now parallel to 
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his enemy’s base. Even into his brain did the inconvenience of such 
line of advance now insinuate itself, and he paused at Harrisonburg. 
Paused awkwardly, with the road open to his coveted prize, Staunton, 
the strategical key of the commonwealth, with not a man in gray 
there to afhright his doughty pickets: the quarry trembling for the 
expected swoop of the vulture. Forward, General Banks. Carfe 
diem; the road is open. But Banks would not forward—could not! 
There was a poised eagle upon the vulture’s flank, with talons and 
beak ready to tear out the vitals beneath his left wing. Shall Banks 
face to the left and drag the eagle from his aerie, and then ad- 
vance? Let him try that. Then, there is the water-flood in front to 
be crossed, only by one long, narrow bridge, which would be mani- 
festly a bridge of Lodi, but not with obtuse, kraut-consuming 
Austrians behind it. And there is the mountain, opening its dread 
jaws, right and left, to devour the assailant. No, Banks cannot even 
try that! What then shall he try? Alas, poor man, he knows not 
what, he must consider, sitting meanwhile upon that most pleasant 
village of Harrisonburg, amidst its green meadows. Is not the vil- 
lage now his veritable dunce-stool for the time, where he shall sit, re- 
luctant, uneasy, “swelling and snubbing,” until it appear whether he 
can learn his horn-book or not? And it was while he was there 
sitting, the horn-book not mastered, that Jackson like the tornado, 
made his first astounding gyration, his first thunder-clap at McDowell, 
away on the western mountain, his second echoing to it from Front 
Royal on the far east, his crowning, rending crash at Winchester. 
And Masters Banks and Shields find themselves with incomprehensible 
smoke and dust, clean outside the school-room, yea, the play-ground, 
they scarcely know how, (they “stood not on the order of their 
going,”) with eyes very widely glaring, yet with but little light of 
speculation in them. 

This was lesson number first. And now say my.masters to’each 
other, “This lesson which cost us so dear, learned by buffetings so 
rude, yea, even kicks, with the bitter chorus of inextinguishable 
laughter of rivals, shall we not profit by it? Shall we not use it in 
our turn? Yea, we will not be always dunces: we will let people see 
that we can say, at least, that lesson again. The lion will retreat 
surlily, after he brake the toils at Strasburg, up the great Valley 
road, growling defiance, huge ribs of the prey between his jaws. 
Fremont shall closely pursue his rear with 18,000, and Shields shall 
advance abreast, between him and the mountain, with 8,000, to head 
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him off from his rock-fastness. We shall circumvent him in the open 
field; we shall confound him on the right hand and the left; the one 
shall amuse him in front, when he stands at bay, and the other shall 
smite him by guile under the ribs; and we shall take his spoils.” 
And, therefore, it was that Shields crossed not the river below, at 
Strasburg, but remained apart from his mate. 

They forgot that it is the prerogative of genius, to have no need to 
repeat itself; its resources are ever new; it can invent, can cveafe upon 
occasion. It is dull dunce-hood, which only knows how to repeat 
the lesson that has been well beaten into it. The Southern Lion, 
then, marches surlily up the great Valley, turning at bay here and there, 
when the whelps dog his heels too insolently, with a glare and a 
growl instructive to them to observe a wholesome interval; while 
Ashby, ubiquitous, peers everywhere over the Masanuttin, upon the 
advance of Shields—burns bridge after bridge, Mount Jackson bridge, 
White House bridge, Columbia bridge, entailing continued insulation 
upon him. The mighty hunt reaches Harrisonburg. Will it turn 
again eastward to the mountain? Shields shall see, he reaches Con- 
rad’s store. There is the old lair, the munition of rocks, but no 
Jackson seeking to crouch in it; only the bridge leading to it, (and 
which alone could lead him out of it) just in flames. Evidently 
Jackson will teach some other lesson this time, and Shields and Fre- 
mont must learn it, at what cost they may. He will turn eastward 
again, and resort to the river and the mountains, whose floods and 
forests he will make fight for him, even as “the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera,” but under conditions wholly novel. 

Now that you may comprehend Jackson, I must endeavor to make 
you see this region of Port Republic, as nearly as may be. Behold 
then the side road from Harrisonburg to that village, passing over 
sundry miles of those high hills, common to calcareous regions, 
[lofty as the highest viewed from the northernmost end of your 
Druid Hill Park,] mostly parallel to each other, and at right angles to 
the road, clad also frequently with woodlands upon their summits, the 
vales between filled with farms. Close at the foot of the last of these 
ridges flows the shining river, here running almost due east, as does 
the great mountain parallel to it, three miles away. Look thither- 
ward, and between you and that green rampart you see, first the 
water, then smooth meadows far below you, spreading wider to the 
left, away to Lewiston, until their breadth expands almost to a mile; 
while underneath you stretches the long bridge, and nestles the white 
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village amidst the level fields. Beyond the forest begins, thick, 
tangled and bosky, pierced by more narrow, serpentine, but easy 
roadways, than your eye would suspect, and spreads away, rising 
into hills as it recedes towards the true mountain foot. Just below 
the village comes a sparkling tributary, South river, deemed scarcely 
worthy of a bridge, and mingles its waters at the angle of the little 
green with its elder sister; while the one broad thoroughfare leads 
up the village and away to the southwest to Staunton, and the other, 
fording the lesser stream to the left, plunges into the forest to seek 
Brown’s Gap. Look now, far away to the east, where river and 
mountain begin to lose themselves in the summer haze. You per- 
ceive that the tangled wilderness, after embaying one more modest 
farm below Lewiston, closes in upon the bank of the stream, ending 
for many miles, champaign and tillage, and allowing but one narrow 
highway to Conrad’s Store, fifteen miles away. Such is your land- 
scape from your elevated outlook northwest of the river: and this is. 
the chess-board upon which the master hand is to move knights and 
castles, not his own merely, but also his adversary’s. 

Saturday, the 7th of June, Jackson led all his troops to those high 
hills northwest of the river, posting half of them three miles back, 
under Ewell, to confront Fremont, and the remainder upon the 
heights overlooking Port Republic, while he himself crossed the 
bridge and lodged in that village. That evening Fremont sat down 
before Ewell, and Shields, perceiving that he must seek Jackson still 
farther, pushed his army up the narrow forest road from Conrad’s 
Store, and showed its head at Lewiston. Thus, Jackson’s army and 
Fremont’s were upon the one side of the river, Shields’s and the vil- 
lage upon the other. To cross it there remained now but the one 
passage, which lay under the muzzles of Jaekson’s cannon, for all the 
bridges above and below had been burned. 

Fremont and Shields would now, therefore, apply the old strategy, 
which red tape once deemed appropriate for the superior numbers. 
They would surround Jackson on sundry sides, with divided forces, 
from different directions, and thus crush him. The lessons of the 
old Napoleon had not been enough to teach them: this new Virginian 
Napoleon will, perhaps, illuminate their obtuseness, but with light too 
sulphurous for their delectation. This old plan, attempted against a 
wakeful and rapid adversary, capable of striking successive blows, 
only invites him ‘to divide and conquer.’ This Jackson will now 
teach them in his own time, and it shall be lesson number second. 
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They shall never strike together: nay, Shields shall never strike at 
all, but be stricken: thus hath the master of the game already decided. 

Shall Jackson, then, hold Shields at arms’ length, and strike the 
larger prey, Fremont, first? This the impassable river and the domi- 
nant position of his artillery overlooking the bridge, enabled him to 
do. He'might have driven back Shields's co-operative advance in 
the meadows beneath, by a storm of shells, while he assailed his 
partner three miles away; and Shields might have beguiled the day, 
by looking helplessly over at the smoke surging up over the tree- 
tops, and listening to the thunder of the battle rolling back to Har- 
risonburg with Fremont’s defeat; or, by reckoning when his own 
time would come, if that better pleased him. Shall Jackson, then, 
strike Fremont first? ‘‘ Yes,” said Ewell: “Strike the larger game 
first.” But Jackson said, ““No. The risk is less to deal first with 
the weaker. In a battle with Shields, should disaster perchance befall 
us, we shall be near our trains, and our way of retreat; and true 
courage, however much prudent audacity it may venture, never boasts 
itself invulnerable. But if an inauspicious attack were made on Fre- 
mont, the defeated Confederates would have behind them a deep 
river, to be crossed only by one narrow bridge, and a line of retreat 
threatened by Shields’s unbroken force. Again, Shields defeated, had 
but one difficult and narrow line of retreat, between the flood and the 
mountain, and might be probably destroyed. Fremont, if defeated, 
had an open country and many roads by which to retire; and could 
not be far pursued, with Shields’s force still unbroken threatening our 
rear.” Thus argued Jackson, but only to himself, then; he was wont 
to give no account of his measures to others. 

Shall Jackson, then, prepare to deal with his weaker adversary, by 
withdrawing all his army to the Southern side, burning the bridge 
behind him, and thus leaving Fremont an idle spectator of Shields’s 
overthrow? Again, No; and for two reasons: First, this would 
permit Fremont to crown all those dominating heights on the north 
side; with As artillery, so that Shields, though still separated from his 
friends by the water, might enjoy the effectual shelter of their guns. 
And second, supposing Shields dealt with satisfactorily, then it might 
be desired to pay the same polite attentions to Fremont; and Jack- 
son meant not to deprive himself too soon of the means of access to 
him. Shields, then, shall be first attended to, on the south side; but 
yet the bridge not destroyed, nor the heights beyond surrendered. 
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“Stonewall Jackson’s Way.”’ 
A Sonc sy Dr. JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER. 


[This famous camp song was originally published from what pur- 
ported to be “a MS. found on the person of a dead Confederate 
soldier,” and its authorship has never, so far as we know, been claimed 
by any one until recently Dr. John Williamson Palmer, in a letter to 
the New York World avows the authorship and claims that he “made 
this song at Oakland, Alleghany Co. Md., to the tune of the guns ot 
Antietam, which he could hear as he wrote.” 

Dr. Palmer is a native of Baltimore, and a writer of no mean 
repute, and his letter seems to settle the authorship. He gives the 
following as the original and correct version of the song. | 


Come, stack arms, men; pile on the rails; 
Stir up the camp fire bright! 
No growling if the canteen fails ; 
We'll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along, 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong— 
To swell the brigade’s rousing song 
Of Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


We see him now; that queer slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew ; 

The shrewd, dry smile, the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true! 

The Blue-light Elder knows them well; 

Says he: “That’s Banks: he’s fond of shell. 

Lord save his soul! we’ll give him ”— Well! 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


Silence! Ground arms! Kneel all! Caps off! 
Ole massa’s goin’ to pray. 

Strangle the fool! that dares to scoff; 
Attention! it’s his way. 

Appealing from his native sod, 

In forma pauperis, to God, 

“Lay bare thine arms! Stretch forth thy rod; 

Amen!”—that’s Stonewall’s way. 


He’s in the saddle now. Fall in! 
Steady, the whole brigade! 
Hill’s at the ford, cut off. We’ll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 
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What matter if our shoes are worn? 

What matter if our feet are torn? 

Quick step! We’re with him before dawn. 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way. 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning; and, by George! 

Here’s Longstreet struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 

Pope and his Yankees whipped before, 

“ Bayonets and Grape!” hear Stonewall roar. 

Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s score 

In Stonewall Jackson’s way! 


Ah, maiden! wait and watch, and yearn 
For news of Stonewall’s band. 

Ah, widow! read with eyes that burn 
That ring upon thy hand. 

Ah, wife! sew on, pray on, hope on; 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn, 

The foe had better ne’er been born 
That gets in Stonewall’s way! 


Notes and Queries. 


Field Notes at Chancellorsville from Stuart and Jackson. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., January 27, 1883. 


REv. J. WM. JONEs, Richmond, Va.: 


My Dear Sir,—Mrs. Thos. R. Price, of Richmond, 
Va., has recently submitted to my perusal some letters and papers 
left by her son, Major R. Channing Price, General Stuart’s Adjutant- 
General, who was killed in battle near Chancellorsville, on: 1st May, 
1863. Among these I find one of the last field dispatches written by 
Stonewall Jackson. 
General Stuart writes to General Jackson as follows: 


“ HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY DIVISION, 
12 M., May rst, 1863. 


General,—I am on a road running from Spotsylvania C. H. to 
Silvers, which is on Plank Road, three miles below Chancellors- 
ville. General Fitz. Lee is still further to the left and extends scouts 
to Plank Road (Orange), and has the Turnpike watched beyond 
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to see if any large movement takes place that way. I will close 
in on the flank and help all I can when the ball opens. I will com- 
municate through Wickham and Owens to you. 

May God grant us victory. 


Yours truly, L EBS 
. E. B. Stuart, 


Major-General. 


Upon the back of this dispatch General Jackson writes, evidently 
while on horseback, and with a badly pointed lead pencil: 


“12% P. M., May Ist, 63. 
General: 
I trust that God will grant us a great victory. 
Keep closed on Chancellorsville. 
Yours very truly, 
T. J. JACKSON, 
Lieutenant- General. 
Major-General J. E. B. Stuart.” 


What a commentary upon the lives of these two great men! 
Yours very truly, 
H. B. McCLELLAN. 


The “Macon Light Artillery” at Fredericksburg. 


Our gallant friend, Major N. M. Hodgkins, sends us the following 
note : 


Macon, GA., November 17th, 1882. 
Rev. J. Wa. JoNEs, Secretary 
Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va.: 

My Dear Sir,—In your last (October and November), General E. 
P. Alexander, in his admirable paper (No. 2) relative to “the battle 
of Fredericksburg,” says: 

“Their advance exposed their left flank to a raking fire from the 
artillery on Lee’s hill, which with good ammunition ought to have 
routed them without the aid of infantry. As it was some single shots 
were made which were even terrible to look at. Gaps were cut in 
their ranks visible at the distance of a mile, and a long cut of the 
unfinished Orange railroad was several times raked through by the 
thirty-pound Parrot, which enfiladed it from Lee’s Hill, while filled 
with troops.” * * * General A., in his “notes,” says, “This gun 
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exploded during the afternoon at the thirty-ninth discharge, but for- 
tunately did no harm, though Generals Lee, Longstreet, and others 
were standing very near it.” 

Now, what I desire to state is, this gun was one of a section of the 
Macon Light Artillery, of Macon, Georgia, referred to in General A’s 
first paper, wherein he says, “ Among the guns in position on Lee’s 
hill were two thirty-pound Parrotts, under Lieutenant Anderson, 
which had just been sent from Richmond,” and which “did beautiful 
practice until they burst, one at the thirty-ninth round, and the other 
at the fifty-fourth.” 

In connection with this I will state, that during this engagement 
an officer bore a message from General Lee, complimenting the com- 
mand upon its effective fire. In returning, and in sight of the men, 
this officer was killed by a fragment of shell. Now, who was this 
officer? We have had his name given as Captain King. We have 
alluded to this incident in a former publicatian, and wish to give his 
name if we can. 

The Macon Light Artillery afterwards formed a part of Colonel 
John C. Haskell’s command in North Carolina. Colonel Edgar F. 
Moseley in Virginia, and Major Jos. G. Blount, of Georgia, com- | 
manded the batallion at the surrender, composed of Young’s, Cum- 
mings’s, Mitlers, and the Macon Light Artillery. 

Very respectfully, 
N. M. HopGKINs. 


The hero of Fredericksburg of whom General Alexander spoke 
in his admirable paper in our November (1882) number, as carrying 
water to the wounded of the enemy at the peril of his own life was, 
of course, Richard Kirkland, of South Carolina, of whom General 
Kershaw wrote so interesting a sketch. [See Vol. 8, S. H. S. Papers, 
page 186. ] 


Two “unknown heroes” of the ranks. 


Our accomplished friend, Colonel Charles H. Olmstead, of Savan- 
nah, has furnished us the following incident which is but one of a 
thousand similar ones which might be given to illustrate the morale 
of “the men who wore the gray”: 


At the time of General Hood’s defeat before Nashville, the brigade 
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to which my regiment belonged, Smith’s brigade, Cleburne’s divi- 
sion, was detached and operating with General N. B. Forrest in the 
vicinity of Murfreesboro. Hood’s retreat in the direction of Colum- 
bia placed the enemy on the direct line between our little force and 
the main body of the army, and in consequence we were obliged to 
make a wide detour by a forced march across the country to regain 
our place in our division line. In this march the men suffered terri- 
bly, as large numbers of them were barefooted and there were not 
half a dozen overcoats in the brigade, while the weather was intensely 
cold and the whole earth covered with sleet and snow. We reached 
Columbia at about nine o’clock at night, at least the head of the 
column did; but “the lame and the halt” were coming up by ones 
and twos all night. 

Early the next morning we were formed to march through the 
town, the First Georgia in the lead. In the first file of fours was a 
young fellow of about twenty years, who on the march of the day 
before had been compelled by physical weakness to throw away a 
part of his burden as a soldier. He had parted with his d/anket and 
held on to his musket. Now, as we marched, with indomitable pluck 
he was at the head of the regiment though his trowsers were worn 
to a fringe from the knees down, and his bare feet cracked and bleed- 
ing left their marks upon the frozen road. At this moment a private 
of cavalry came riding by—he turned and looked at the poor lad— 
then reining in his horse he threw his leg over the pommell of the 
saddle and took off first one shoe and then the other, and throwing 
the pair of them down at the poor fellow’s feet with these words: 
“ Friend, you need them more than I do,” he galloped away. Who 
he was I never knew, but surelv no knight of old ever bore himself 
more like a true gentleman than he. I thought at the time of Philip 
Sydney and the acts and words that have made him immortal as he 
passed the cup of water from his own fevered and dying lips to 
those of another. And it almost startles me now to think that the 
words were nearly identical. Sydney said, “Friend, thy need is 
greater than mine.” The same noble spririt of self-sacrifice was in 
both men, separated though they were by centuries of time. And 
both gave equal evidence that the divine spark in their natures was 
indeed “a living fire.” 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Our FEBRUARY AND MARCH NuMBERS are combined under one cover for 
the convenience of the Secretary, who expects to be absent from his office 
from the r9th of February until the 16th of March, but we are sure our 
readers will not object as they get their full quota of pages, and a number of 
great variety and interest. 


RENEWALS have been coming in quite briskly, but a large number of our 
subscribers have forgotten this important matter and we beg them to attend 
to it at once. Weare running our PAPERS on a cash basis, and as we are 
paying cash for our printing, etc., we need the renewals of a// of our sub- 

» scribers. 

NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS have been coming in in most gratifying numbers, and 
our subscription list is steadily increasing, but we can find room for many 
more, and hope that our friends will not cease their efforts to extend our 
circulation. 


“THE TENNESSEE SOLDIERS’ ASSOCIATION” is an organization which has 
its headquarters in Nashville, and is composed of “the soldiers of Tennes- 
see in all of the wars,” its object being to have prepared a history of the 
soldiery of the “ Volunteer State,” with a Roster of all living Tennessee 
soldiers. They have happily chosen as their historian, Dr. J. B. Lindsley, 
whose untiring research and facile pen will doubtless perform in the most 
satisfactory manner, the task assigned him. The following are the officers 
of the Association: 

President, Colonel John A. Fite, Carthage; First Vice-President, Captain 
J. T. Martin, Nashville; Second Vice-President, Captain W. Ledgerwood, 
Knoxville ; Third Vice-President, Captain Albert T. McNeal, Bolivar; Fourth 
Vice-President, Private Rhum Payne, Knoxville ; Fifth Vice-President, Cap- 
tain Jno. W. Morton, Nashville ; Sixth Vice-President, Colonel C. R. Rur- 
teau, Memphis; Secretary, Captain S. W. Steele, Nashville ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Major John S. Bransford, Nashville; Treasurer, Colonel Jno. P. 
Maguire, Nashville. 

Atarecent meeting of their Executive Committee to confer with our 
General Agent for Tennessee, and Kentucky (Colonel H. D. Capers), Cap- 
tain Robt. A. Cox offered the folllowing, which was unanimously adopted : 

“Whereas, the ‘Tennessee Soldiers’ Association’ have become aware of 
the presence at Nashville of Colonel Henry D. Capers, General Agent of 
the ‘Southern Historical Soeiety,’ an institution whose labor for the past ten 
years has resulted in the proper presentation to the impartial world of the 
record made by the people of the Southern States during their struggle for 
independence, it is therefore 

“ Resolved, That this Association extend to Colonel Capers, as the repre- 
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sentative of the Southern Historical Society, a cordial welcome to Nashville 
and to Tennessee. 

“ That we heartily sympathize with the noble mission which has enlisted 
his sympathies, and will aid him to extend the work and the influence of 
his Society among our people. 

“That after years of trial we express our hearty congratulations to the 
board of management and to the editor, upon the character of the ‘ HisTort- 
CAL SOCIETY PAPERS,’ which we regard as an impartial and a truthful record, 
We heartily commend these ‘Papers’ to all who desire the preservation 
of the facts of our history during the war. 

That we invite the Southern Historical Society to hold its next annual 
meeting in Nashville, and assure our comrades of a cordial greeting.” 

We heartily thank the Association for their kind interest in our work, and 
assure them that we highly appreciate, and warmly req@procate their words 
of encouragement. We hail all such organizations as co-workers in a com- 
mon cause, and bid them God-speed in their efforts. 


GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE (accompanied by the Secretary) expects to start 
on the 19th of this month (February) on his second lecturing tour in behalf 
of the Southern Historical Society. 

The programme of lectures as now arranged is as follows: 

Knoxville, February 20th; Montgomery, February 22d; Mobile, February 
23d; New Orleans, February 26th; Houston, Texas, February 28th; Gal- 
veston, March 1st; San Antonio, March 3d; Austin, March 5th; Waco, 
March 6th; Corsicana, March 7th; Dallas, March 8th; Forth Worth, March 
gth; Sherman, March roth; Little Rock, March 12th; Memphis, March 13th; 
Nashville, March 14th. 

Not a dollar of the proceeds of these lectures will be used for current ex- 
penses, but the whole will be passed to the credit of our “Permanent Fund,” 
so that our friends may feel assured that in greeting General Lee with large 
audiences, they will be at the same time honoring a noble son of an illus- 
trious house, enjoying a really magnificent lecture, and aiding in placing on 
a permanent basis a society which is laboring to vindicate the name and 
fame of our Confederate cause and people. 


Rev. HuGu L. MAGEVENEy’s LECTURE in Baltimore for the benefit of 
our Society, turned out to be a splendid success in every sense of the word. 
The eloquent lecturer thrilled and delighted the large audience who heard 
him, and as the result we received a check for $500, (which we at once 
passed to the credit of our “ Permanent Fund,”) and have an intimation of 
“a fragment more” to come. We tender our hearty thanks to the distin- 
guished lecturer, and to the committee of the Confederate Society of Mary- 
land, (General Bradley T. Johnson, Chairman, General I. R. Trimble, 
Winfield Peters, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, R. M. Blundon, 
Secretary, Colonel J. Lyle Clarke, Wm. P. Zollinger, R. W. Gwathmey, Dr. 
Wm. H. Cole, M. O. Shriver), by whose efficient work this splendid success 
was achieved. 
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THE ANNUAL REUNION AND BANQUET of the “Society of the Army and 
Navy of the Confederate States in Maryland,” will take place on the evening 
of the 22nd of February, and will be preceded by a lecture before the 
“Maryland Line,” by General J. A. Early, on “Stonewall Jackson’s Cam- 
paign against Pope.” We acknowledge the courtesy of invitations to at- 
tend the lecture and banquet, and very much regret that our Southern tour 
will compel us to forego our full purpose of being present. 

We hope, however, that we shall have the privilege of publishing General 
Early’s paper, which will, doubtless, be an able and valuable discussion of 
that splendid campaign. 


THE LOUISIANA DIVISION OF THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA held 
its annual Reunion and Banquet in New Orleans on the 22nd of January. It 
seems to have been, as usual, a brilliant affair, and we deeply regretted our 
inability to accept a kind invitation to be present. 





THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the settlement of Georgia 
was appropriately celebrated in Savannah on the 12th of February. The 
military display of over 5,000 soldiers, the address of Governor A. H. 
Stephens, the Sesqui-Centennial ode of Paul H. Hayne (recited by General 
Henry R. Jackson), the historical pageant, representing the landing of Ogle- 
thrope and his colonists, the pyrotechnic display at night, the trades parade 
on the 13th, the immense crowd of people, and other interesting features, 
seem to have made the celebration a grand success. We deeply regretted 
that we could not accept a highly appreciated invitation to be present. 


. 


IN THE DEATH OF REv. Dr. (GENERAL) W. N. PENDLETON, at his home 
in Lexington, Va., on the evening of January 15th, there has “passed away ” 
another of our prominent Confederate leaders. 

As classmate of General R. E. Lee at West Point, his Chief of Artillery 
‘during the war, and his Pastor during his residence in Lexington, General 
Pendleton was closely connected with our great chieftain in life, and now 
sleeps well, hard by his grave, while the spirits of the two soldiers, who 
were faithful to cross and country, doubtless bask together in the smiles of 
the great “Captain of our Salvation.” 

Of strong intellect, broad culture, firm convictions, devoted patriotism, 
earnest piety, and evangelical spirit, Dr. Pendleton made his impress on the 
age in which he lived, and will be sadly missed, not only in Lexington, but 
in the State and land which he loved so well and served so faithfully. 





GENERAL B. G. Humpnuries, of Miss., has also joined the column which 
has “crossed over the river to rest under the shade of the trees,” leaving 
hehind him the stainless name of a gallant soldier, a true patriot, an able 
statesman, a noble man. “Peace to his ashes!” 
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Literary Notices. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. By Francis VINTON GREENE, constituting Volume 
VIII, of the series of “Campaigns of the Civil War,” issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, has been sent us by the publishers and will be fully reviewed, 
by a competent hand, at no distant day. Meantime, we advise our friends 
to put all of the volumes of this series on their Library shelves as fair rep- 
resentations of the Federal side. 

And we again repeat, that if Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons desire to 
prove their claim to impartiality in publishing “Campaigns of the Civil 
War,” they must now arrange for a similar series from some of our ablest 
Confederate soldiers. 


“THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY IN 1864.” By GrorGE E. Ponp, 
Associate Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, has been received (through 
Messrs. West & Johnston, of Richmond), and constitutes Volume XI, of the 
same series. We have not yet had opportunity of reading the volume, but 
shall do so at our earliest convenience (in connection with a re-reading of 
General Early’s account of the same events) and we promise our readers a 
a full review, which we hope to secure from an abler and more competent 
pen than ours. We may say now, however, that from casually dipping into 
it,the book seems to us to be an able, well written, and interesting presen- 
tation of the /edera/ side of that important campaign. 


HISTORY OF AUGUSTA COUNTY, VA. By J. Lewis Peyton, Staun- 
ton, Va.: Samuel M. Yost & Son. 

We are under obligations to the author for a copy of this valuable contri- 
bution to history, for it must be remembered that “ Augusta county,” origi- 
nally extended from the western slope of the Blue Ridge to the Mississippi 
river, and embraced a large paft of that empire which Virginia generously 
gave to the general government. 

With industrious research Mr. Peyton has gathered the material which his 
facile pen has woven into an interesting and valuable narrative, which we 
cordially commend to all lovers of historic truth. 


Mrs. DERENNE, of Savannah, Ga., has placed us under highest obliga- 
tions for sending us beautiful copies of the rare and very valuable “Worm- 
sloe Quartos,” and some other books. We had purposed copying from the 
admirable sketch of Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., his notice of these books, 
his sketch of the distinguished compiler and publisher, Dr. DeRenne, and 
the correspondence concerning the bronze statute of the Confederate soldier 
which he presented to the Ladies Memorial Association of Savannah; but 
our printers warn us that they are “full,” and we must defer this matter until 
our next issue. 


GENERAL EARLY HAS PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY 600 copies of his 
able, interesting, and very valuable “Memoir of the Last Year of the War 
for Independence in the Confederate States of America,” and we would be 
glad to mail a copy to anyone sending us the publisher’s price (seventy-five 
cents) in postage stamps. 





